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It seems prudent to remind readers of America: (1) 
that the war bulletin is but a record of facts as far as 
they can be ascertained ; (2) that the Chronicle expresses 
the sentiments and conditions which obtain in the re- 
Spective nations; (3) that Topics of Interest and Com- 
munications express the views of the writers, not the 
Editor's; (4) that the Editor's views are found on the 
edstorial page —Editor, AMERICA. 


CHRONICLE 


The War.—As our bulletin goes to press, the Allies 
and the Germans are still locked together in the gigantic 
battle that occupies most of the northeastern portion of 
France. The centre runs almost due 
west from Metz in Lorraine to 
Noyon. Here the harassed German 
right wing under the command of General von Kluck 
turns practically at a right angle and stretches to the 
north as far as Cambrai. The German left wing bends 
sharply southward at Metz, crosses the French border, 
and continues to Beaumont, It has been pointed out that 
the whole line looks very much like a huge letter S. 
Rivers play a remarkable part in the general situation. 
Viewed from Belgium the left lies between the rivers 
Moselle ‘and Meuse; the right between the rivers Oise 
and Somme, and the centre for a long 
distance follows the northern bank 
of the river Aisne. The position at 
the centre, which is one of great natural strength, has 
been made still more strong by the fact that the Germans 
are still entrenched for the most part on the rim of 
hills, and are defended by very heavy artillery. It is not 
strange that the Allies at the centre have failed to make 
any real impression on their opponents ; indeed, they have 
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finally come to desist from the frightful sacrifice of life 
involved in their unavailing efforts to take it by storm. 
The furious assaults of the Allies’ infantry have been 
practically abandoned, and the contest along the river 
Aisne has settled down for the present into a duel of 
many batteries. 

There have been, however, two very violent storm- 
centres: the first at Verdun, where the Crown Prince is 
still endeavoring to carry the fortress, whose stubborn 

resistance more than anything else, 

Reims and Verdun perhaps, has been the obstacle to the 

German success ; the second, between 
Reims and Soissons, where General von Biilow has 
been making every effort to pierce the army of the Allies. 
These two points have been made the object of attack 
because success at either one of them would probably 
turn the tide once more in the German’s favor. Success 
at Verdun would enable them to begin a flanking move- 
ment on the Allies’ right, and might force, eventually, a 
general retreat, whereas success at Reims would cut the 
Allies in two and very seriously imperil their left wing, 
exposing it to very great danger of being surrounded. 
At Reims no permanent gain whatever has been made, 
the great fortress of Verdun continues to hold out. Be- 
yond Verdun, however, the Crown Prince has crossed 
the river Meuse, and taker; Camp-des-Romains, 

It is not, however, on the centre of the two armies, nor 
on Verdun, that the attention of the world has been 
focussed during the week, but on the maneuvres of the 
Allies’ left; because on these man- 
ceuveures the Allies have staked their 
hopes of driving the Kaiser’s forces 
from France, As soon as General von Kluck failed in 
his attempt to turn the Allies’ left, the whole German 
army, it will be remembered, was forced to beat a hasty 


The Vital Point 
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retreat. The allied army before Paris at once took the 
offensive, and have ever since been attempting to ac- 
complish what the Germans failed to accomplish, namely, 
to turn the enemies’ wing, which runs north from Noyon 
to Cambrai. They have Leen endeavoring to do this in 
two ways: first, by trying to break through the centre of 


the German right wing, and secondly by hurrying to the 
north in the hope of getting round its northern extremity. 
Success in the first move would cut General von Kluck’s 
army in two, isolating the upper portion and driving the 
lower portion back on General von Bilow’s division; 
success in the second move would leave them free to 
spread out north of the main German army, which would 
then be subjected to fire from the front and the rear. 
Leth moves would cut off the Germans from their north- 
ern line of communications and almost certainly necessi- 
tate a general retreat. 
he Allies under General d’Amade marched from 
\miens, whither they had probably been transported 
by train, and attacked the whole front of the German 
right wing, concentrating their principal efforts at a 
point south of eronne where the German troops, it ap- 
pears, have been swaying backward and forward, giving 
way at times, almost to St. Quentin and then forcing the 
French back. At this point both sides have been 
strengthened by reenforcements, but the German line is 
The first move, therefore, of the 
Allies has been so far without result. 


still holding firm, 


Unsuccessful m4. : . . 
ues (heir second move has likewise 





tempts of Allies 


failed of success, the reason being 
that the Germans have marched with greater speed than 
they. \s the Allies began to move rapidly toward the 
belgian border, the Germans realizing their danger, trans- 
ferred large bodies of troops from Belgium and Mau- 
beuge to the points threatened and are now stationed 
along the Sambre River, in numbers, to judge from the 
movements of the Allies, sufficient to withstand them. 
‘To succeed it was necessary for the Allies to move in an 
So far, however, they have been able 
The only advantage, therefore, 


easterly direction. 
to move only northeast. 
that they have gained would seem to be the fact that 
the Germans have been obliged greatly to lengthen their 
defences. This has resulted in a thinning out of their 
forces all along the line. 
to resist a strong frontal attack at any particular point. 
however, the Allies have been under the same 


They are less able, therefore, 


Since, 
necessity, the contest may still be regarded as fairly 
equal. It is reported that a fresh British army has been 
brought across the Channel with the purpose of cooper- 
ating with General d’ Amade. If this be true, it is still 
possible that the German right wing may be forced. 

In eastern Prussia the Kaiser seems to have intended 
to make rather a demonstration than anything else, for 
the Russians are again reported to be advancing; but a 
more serious campaign seems now to be on foot, and an 
army of at least 800.000 German soldiers is said to be 





at present massing for operations against the Czar. An 


important battle is expected to take place in the near 
future. 

If reports which have St. Petersburg for their source 
are to be credited, there has been a general advance of 
the Russians in Galicia from the San River toward Cra- 
cow. Wistok, Turka, Chryow, the 
fortress of Jaroslau, Rzeszow, De- 
bice and Ternow are all said to be in 
their hands. Some even of the outer forts of Przemysl 
have been captured, and the fortress, itself, is being 
bombarded both night and day. The plan of the Rus- 
sians is to isolate Przemysl, leave a sufficient force to 
invest it, and then to push on toward Cracow, from which 
if their statements are true, they are now not more than 
fifty miles distant. The Austrians, in spite of fierce fight- 
ing, are retiring in good order, and it is believed that 
they can now make good their retreat. That they have 
not yet been crushed is clear, partly from the stubborn 
resistance they are offering to the Russian advance, and 
also from the fact that Roumania has not yet declared 
war. The statement has been made that Roumania has 
cast covetous eyes on Transylvania which she hopes 
would fall to her share should there be a partition of the 
Dual Monarchy. Were she reasonably assured that 
Austria’s cause were hopeless, she would, so at least it 
is claimed, at once ally herself with Russia, On the 
other hand Turkey has not joined Germany, a thing 
which she seemed very willing to do, while Austria was 
victoriously invading Poland. That 
she finally abstained from entering 
the conflict, points to very serious 


The Russian 
Advance 


Results 
of Campaign 
in Galicia 
doubts on her part, so we are told by the experts, of 
Austria’s power to cope with the Russians; although 
Greece's attitude no doubt had its share in determining 
her neutrality. It must be confessed that the ultimate 
results of the Galician campaign have been disheartening 
not only to Austria but also to Germany. If she succeeds, 
however, in getting back safely to Cracow and effecting 
a juncture with the forces that are there awaiting her, 
she can enter with renewed vigor on a new campaign. 
Certainly she still has immense resources to draw upon, 
and in the future she will not have to fight alone. Ger- 
many, it is true, is not likely to transfer her main effort 
from France to Galicia, but the prospect of the invasion 
of Silesia is near enough to force her into very active 
cooperation with her ally. 

A new stage of the Russian advance is reported in the 
form of an invasion of Hungary through the passes in 
the Carpathian Mountains. These passes have been in 
the hands of the Cossacks for some 
days; that troops are now passing 
through them makes Austria’s posi- 
This new invasion of her terri- 


New Invasions of 
Austrian Territory 


tion far more difficult. 
tory will require another army, a thing she can hardly 
spare, as it is said that the operations in Bosnia are 
engaging at least 500,000 Austrians, and that even a 
larger force is necded to stop the invasion of the south. 
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If we add to this the fact that Italy’s hesitation, while a 
good sign for Austria’s present strength, calls for the 
presence of another army on the southeast to be ready in 
case of emergency, to repel another invasion, we can 
easily see that Austria is facing no slight crisis. 

The national pride of Great Britain received a severe 
shock during the week. Three of her cruisers were at- 
tacked by submarines, and sent to the bottom within 
twenty minutes. It is estimated that about 1,500 men 
went down with them, Five submarines are said to have 
made the attack, but it seems to be agreed that all the 
damage was inflicted by the U 9 alone. The achievement 
is a very notable one, not so much for its actual results as 
for what it portends. It makes clear the possibilities of 
submarine warfare, and the defencelessness of even the 
most powerful warships against its deadly torpedo. Ad- 
miral Scott’s prophecy, made before the war, about the 
passing of the dreadnoughts seems about to be fulfilled. 

Japan is resolutely, though slowly, proceeding with 
her campaign against the Germans at Kiao-Chow. She 
has been greatly impeded by the fact that almost 
innumerable mines have been laid in the bay and in the 
adjacent waters. These have made naval operations so 
perilous that so far she has had to be content with drag- 
ging for them. China has again protested against what 
she calls a second violation of her neutral territory by 
Japan, but again her protest has been disregarded. 


Austria-Hungary.—The unification of Austria-Hun- 
gary, as an effect of the war, is still continuing. The 
achievements of the Austrian Roumanians have won for 
them the sincere admiration of the 
Magyars and thus have destroyed all 
previous disagreements between them. 
Throughout Hungary the language of each of the many 
nationalities is henceforth to be taught in its schools in 
This step is to be considered not 


Perfecting 
National Unity 


addition to Hungarian. 
as a reward, but as an honest attempt to settle once for all 
the question of nationalities. 

We are only at the beginning of the great war, writes an 
Austrian paper, and hopeful and promising as the events in the 
West and East are, the issue is still hidden from human eyes. 
But the one great, almost inestimable result has already been 
achieved, the union of all our nationalities, cemented by the blood 
shed in the common cause, has become a fact which no change 
of fortune will again be able to unsettle. 


The war has taught men to pray, and has shown to 
them the folly of their petty differences. The call is now 
for leaders among the Slavs and Germans to make this 
unification as complete and durable as possible. 


France.—The increasing strictness of the censorship 
is calling forth the protest of the press, particularly at 
Paris. The papers have been warned that not only are 
they to print no information regard- 
ing the movement of the troops, but 
are forbidden to comment upon op- 


Troubles with 
the Censor 








erations already well known. Colonel Rousset has ad- 
dressed an open letter to the military authorities asking 
that this strictness be somewhat relaxed. He claims 
that the “reading of the great deeds done by France's sons 
would, if known, inspire the whole country with new 
ardor.” The Temps, which shows many blank spaces 
due to the censor’s vigilance, says that in giving the fullest 
publicity, even to minor successes, Germany has adopted 
a far wiser policy. Most striking, however, is the kindly 
tone quite generally manifested by the socialistic and anti- 
clerical press when speaking of priests and nuns. The 
appreciation of their noble work which has been displayed 
by la Guerre Social, fer instance, is almost as startling 
as would be a panegyric of the priesthood in one of our 
own low anti-Catholic publications. 


Germany.—Subscriptions have been taken for a great 
national war loan. The results have surpassed all expec- 
tations and show the splendid financial status of the 
No less than 4,460,728,900 
subscribed. This 

sum speaks volumes for the enthusi- 
asm and confidence of the entire nation, Even the socialist 
party had previously given a million marks to the Govern- 


country. 


A Great War Loan Marks have been 


ment at the very outbreak of the war. The words of the 
Emperor have thus been verified: “There are no longer 
any parties in Germany. There are only Germans.” 
The statement which has gone the rounds of the press 
that the Holy Father protested in strong language against 
the damage done to the Cathedral of Reims has been 
denied by the Adlnische Zeitung. 
The dispatch mentions that the Curia 


made inquiries of the Prussian Am- 


An Explanation 
Given 


bassador concerning the incident and declared itself satis- 
fied with the explanation given. ‘There is certainly no 
intention on the part of the German army staff to cause 
needless injury to works of art, just as acts of brutality 
would not be countenanced, though, as in all armies, 
they may be committed by irresponsible individuals. 


Great Britain —The reports of Sir John French and 
the carefully-considered statements before the House of 
Lords by Lord Kitchener are accepted by the English 
people as encouraging, but they have 
in no wise lightened the general ap- 
prehension that England is engaged 
in a,struggle which may impose burdens far heavier than 


Ouiet Confidence 


any which have as yet been borne. The 7imes thus sums 
up Kitchener’s speech: 

Although, therefore, we have good grounds for quiet confi- 
dence, the War Secretary warned the House that the struggle 
was bound to be a long one, and urged that we should labor 
strenuously to develop our armed forces for this mighty conflict. 


It is fully recognized on all sides that to’ rush untrained 
troops to the front would be worse than useless. Calls 
made for retired officers competent to train troops have 
been generously answered, and Lord Kitchener expresses 
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“his confidence that by spring we shall have ready to take 
the field armies which will be well trained and will prove 
themselves formidable opponents to the enemy.” 


Ireland.—Mr. Asquith, supported by Messrs. Red- 
mond, Dillon, Devlin and Lord Ashbourne, addressed a 
packed audience in the Dublin Mansion House, Septem- 
ber for the purpose of raising 
“an Irish brigade or, better still, an 
Irish army corps,” for the present 
war. This would not prejudice the Irish Volunteer or- 
ganization, which would remain a permanent part of the 
forces of the Crown, for they were now one nation. The 
audience sang “God save the King.” 
dorsed the appeal, saying that it was Ireland’s duty, and 
in accord with her traditions, to send her fighting men to 
the front in a war of defence and liberation for the Celtic 
peoples and small nationalities like Belgium and Poland. 
Ireland had already given more than her share to Eng- 
land’s armies, her enrollment since 1885 being 73 per 
thousand to England’s 44, and now that England has 
kept faith with her, all responsible people agree that 
she must do more. Some important Irish papers 
and organizations do not concur with this conclusion, and 
the New York /rish World, a consistent supporter of the 
Irish Party for thirty years and its official American 
organ, has taken issue with Mr. Redmond, saying that he 
has been given no authority to become an English re- 
cruiting sergeant, that Ireland, as he has proved, has 
given more than its share to England’s armies, and that 
the reduced and weakened population that English mis- 
government has left her had better devote themselves to 
restoring her ruined industries than further draining her 


9° 


wo, 
Irish Party 
and Recruiting 


blood. 


Mexico.— While negotiations were going on last week 
between the Constitutionalists and the Administration re- 
garding the withdrawal of our army from Vera Cruz the 
situation was completely changed by 
the violent renewal of Villa’s quarrel 
with Carranza. General Obregon, 
Carranza’s representative, protested, it seems, against 
Villa’s deposing General Benjamin Hill, another Car- 
ranza leader, and sending troops into Sonora, Villa 
angrily replied, placed Obregon practically under arrest, 
styled himself, on September 20, “Dictator of the North” 
and despatched 5,000 cavalrymen into Sonora to drive 
Hill and the Carranzista forces from that state. Car- 
ranza retaliated by cutting off the railway traffic north 
of Aquascalientes to check Villa’s movements. The latter 
then declared war against the Provisional President say- 
ing : 

We have been obliged to renounce him as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Constitutionalist Party, and we have declared hostilities. 
being disposed to fight until the last—until he is forced to 
abandon his power and place the same in the hands of the real 
representatives of the people, who are disposed to remedy all 
evils of the republic and to direct it through the proper road of 
progress and well-being. 


Revolution 
the Fourth 








Mr. Redmond en- | 





The deeper cause of the break between Carranza and 
Villa is said to be the former’s violation of the agreement 
made regarding the national convention that was to meet 
in Mexico City on October 1. Though representation 
was to be restricted to one delegate for each 1,000 
soldiers who had fought in the revolution, Carranza, with 
the object of packing the convention, invited all the 
principal generals and the governors to take part. 

Notwithstanding the changed conditions in Mexico, 
the Administration is said to have no intention of revok- 
ing the order for the withdrawal of our army from Vera 
Cruz, though the evacuation may be 
delayed a little. Just before the 
leaders’ quarrel, arrangements were 
being made for the transfer of the city to Carranza. 
“There will doubtless be some confiscation of property,” 
Colonel Martinez, a Carranza official, remarked, “some 
persons will be shot,” and only a fixed number of priests, 
“as such,” will be allowed in Vera Cruz, though they 
may seek other “employment.” Nuns will not be toler- 
ated at all unless they find “employment.” He explained 
that term, saying: “They can sew, embroider, and do 
many other useful things rather than live off the super- 
stitions of the people.” With the new turn in Mexican 
affairs it is not clear to whom, precisely, Vera Cruz is to 
be turned over. According to the Evening Sun the break 
between Carranza and Villa was expected in Washing- 
ton, yet it was “repeatedly asserted that conditions in 
Mexico were satisfactory.” Villa now seems to be in 
higher favor than Carranza, For the latter, we are re- 


minded: 


T/ e Administra- 
tion’s Attitude 


Has done not one single thing asked of him by the United 
States in the eighteen months that President Wilson has been 
dealing with him, and has done many things contrary to the 
most urgent appeals from Washington that he do otherwise. 
Officials have become disgusted with Carranza and his gov- 


ernment. 


The lifting of the embargo on arms has certainly been 
of more advantage to Villa than to Carranza. With the 
former leader the states of Sonora, Chihuahua, Zacatecas 
and part of Coahuila have sided and he is said to have 
a large and efficient army ready for driving Carranza 
from the capital. If Villa wins, perhaps the Administra- 
tion can induce him to give peace to the Church in 
Mexico. 

The first engagement of the new revolution took place 
near Santa Barbara, Sonora, not far from the Arizona 
line, on September 25. Maytorena, Villa’s governor of 
Sonora, led an army of Yaqui In- 
dians against General Benjamin Hill, 
the Carranzista leader, and defeated 
him. Two hundred dead were left on the field. Hill 
then retired to Naco and entrenched himself. All means 
of communication between Mexico City and Vera Cruz 
were cut off on September 24. Villa has taken Zacatecas. 
Natera, Carranza’s general, has revolted, and the Fed- 
eralists have joined the “Dictator of the North.” 


Hostilities Begin 
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Shameless Brutality 


Riot reigns in Mexico. Animal passions are dominant. 
Shameless brutality is the order of the day. The Car- 
ranzistas are in power: so, too, is the demon of hate and 
lust. A motley horde swept down the broad avenues of 
the capital, bearing banners that flung defiance in the very 
face of God. Religion was blasphemed, God was out- 
raged. There was order in those ranks: the ranks broke 
and anarchy began to reign. Houses were looted, schools 
were closed, Sisters were driven hither and thither, 
priests were made prisoners, thrown into stables, left 
there without food or drink, and then were submitted to 
a mock execution. This is the triumph of a policy con- 
ceived in iniquity and executed in human blood. Never 
since the days of the French Revolution have such crimes 
been done against innocent men and women. Never 
has God been blasphemed more shamelessly. 

Imagine it, some twenty priests slaughtered like beasts 
by men who are held up to us as champions of freedom 
and enlightenment! Imagine it, consecrated virgins out- 
taged by abandoned, brutal men called liberators! Was 
there ever a story of greater shame? Was civilization 
ever brought into greater contempt? The wild, untamed 
savages slew Sisters, but respected their virtue: Mexi- 
cans, Mexicans thought fit to be hailed as champions of 
democracy, lacked the instincts of savages and perpe- 
trated sins that make decency blush. The infamy of it! 
The shame, the crime of condoning the acts of godless 
men who revel in an orgy of lust! 

They came into God’s temples and converted them into 
dance halls ; they went to God’s consecrated altars, where- 
on the hopes and joys of men are built, and used them 
for bestial purposes; they used the sacred chalices for 
the same base ends; they donned the holy vestments and 
so dressed were photographed standing by the side of 
nude women of the street. They flung virtue, yes and 
decency, every shred of it, to the winds. Great men these, 
noble men these, champions of liberty, all of them! Can 
you not see it? They maltreated bishops, they tortured, 
mutilated, slaughtered priests, they outraged Sisters, they 
defiled altars, and chalices and sacred vestments. They 
turned themselves into animals more reckless and wanton 
than the beasts of the field. Who could do more? Be- 
hold the champions of liberty! 

They are friends of education, too. They destroyed 
schools, they burned one fine library, they broke and cast 
aside the instruments of a splendid physics cabinet ; they 
sold stolen type-writing machines in the streets of Sal- 
tillo for a dollar a piece. At the prompting of a catch- 
penny American, little better than themselves in honor, 
they sent the superb library of a bishop to a foreign 
country for sale. In the name of democracy, they did 
the devil’s work in very truth. 





A Mexican bishop describes their exquisite tortures 


as follows: 

A leader of the bandits comes in and asks the priests to let 
him know where the money is. On being told there is no 
money the bandit puts a rope round a priest’s neck, takes 
him out and hangs him for a time, or if there be no con- 
venient place for hanging, he knocks the priest down, puts a 
foot on his chest and all but strangles him. Then several 
shots are fired and the living victim is dragged away with a 
great show so that his companions may be led to believe that 
he has been killed; the same tortures are applied to the oth- 
ers. One of the priests about whom Bishop writes me 
says that he thought his end had come. After the torture he 
was cast into a dark room, and on recovering began to feel 
about, when he discovered his six companions in a like state 
with himself. 





That speaks for itself. So, too, do other documents. 
Not long since the Vicar-General of the diocese of 
Tamaulipas, with provisional residence at Tampico, re- 
ceived this note from the then commander, now the gov- 
ernor of the State: 


The day after to-morrow (Shrove Tuesday) I shall come 
for you to wash my feet, after which I shall demand of you 
all the money the late bishop left you. In default of the gold 
I shall hang you to the highest tree in the plaza. 


Shortly after the scoundrel who wrote this published 
an article in his paper, from which the following “head- 
ings” are taken: 

No more Roman Catholic Churches. 

No more Priests. 

We need no more churches, only schools. 

It is not necessary for people to believe in God, whem no 


one can see. 
We shall not permit churches to be opened. 


But why write more? The tale is sickening. Besides 
there are others in the United States who know more of 
this pillage and rapine and murder than the writer. Let 
them speak out. The faction that communicated with 
Huerta nine months since, offering him help and im- 
munity from interference, if he would but carry out a 
campaign of persecution, could illuminate us. It has 
secrets to reveal, in which we are all interested. Can we 
coax it to talk? We are ready to listen. Begin, then, 
speak out, you who know. THE Epiror. 


Campanella and the Socialists 


The hundred and one promoters of Socialism through- 
out the country have just been furnished with a bran- 
new piece of hypocrisy to be employed against Christian 
truth. In the recently issued “Socialist Congressional 
Campaign Book” the information department of the 
socialist party asserts that Campanella, the monk, advo- 
cated a community of wives. This is coupled with the 
piece of misinformation that “The City of the Sun” sup- 
plied the Jesuits with the pattern for their Paraguay 
government. This assault upon the memory of Cam- 
panella is the evidence which socialists offer to prove 
that which they know is not so, namely that socialism 
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respects the integrity of the monagamic family. The 
immoral matter is sent out under an inquiring caption: 
“Does the Catholic Church Stand for a Community of 
Wives Because Campanella Did?” 

This way of presenting the matter is plainly intended 
to turn the tables upon those who charge socialism with 
For, if the Catholic Church is not 


advocating free love. 


| 


to be held responsible for Campanella’s loose doctrine, | 
why should the socialist party be answerable for the im- | 
moral writings of such leaders as Marx, Engels, Bebel, 
Bax, Ferri, Jaures, Kerr, Untermann, Herron and other 
upholders of “free unions.” Of course this is so obvious 


a subterfuge that it should utterly fail to put Catholics 


on the defensive. For we may justly hold the socialist 


party responsible for the teachings of its foremost inter- | 


national leaders as long as those teachings are officially | 


circulated by the national organization with its hundreds 
of sub-divisions throughout the country. Not a shred of 


evidence can be produced, however, to prove that Cath- | 


olic authorities advocate “community of wives.” The 
history of the Catholic Church, needless to say, is one 
unbroken record of opposition to whatsoever has en- 
croached upon her divine commission to keep pure the 
sacrament of marriage. [From the beginning she has 
uncompromisingly upheld the teaching of Christ that so 
long as life lasts the marriage bond is indissoluble. 
The alleged proof that Campanella advocated a com- 
munity of wives comes from “The City of the Sun,” a 
book of pure fiction written 300 
ago, never had the slightest influence upon Catholic doc- 
“The Socialist Congressional Campaign Book” 


which, over vears 
trine, 
does not quote from “The City of the Sun” to substan- 
tiate its contention, but quotes instead the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica” and William B. Guthrie’s “Socialism before 
the French Revolution.” The citation from the ninth 
edition of the former work, is quite dogmatic: “He 
[Campanella] contends for a community of wives 
The quotation from Mr. Guthrie is not less 

positive ; 
In the system devised by Campanella there was community 
of wives. Heabandoned the monogamous family. The dwel- 
lers in his ideal city have all things in common, even the 


womem This custom they defend from the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers, the writings of Clement, Socrates, Cato 
and Plato. In brief but unmistakable terms the celibate 


monk advises the Platonic theory of community of wives; it 
is defended as scriptural, historical and expedient. 


But the socialist authority that declares that Cam- 
panella ‘abandoned the monogamous family” is no more 
a Catholic authority than “The City of the Sun” is a 
book of Catholic doctrine. Mr, Guthrie's work contains, 
indeed, ample evidence that the writer is no authority 
on things Catholic. 

Apparently the socialists’ desire to give “The City of 
the Sun” a standing among Catholics caused them to 
quote Mr. Guthrie's statement that the Jesuits patterned 
their Paraguay Reductions on Campanella’s book. There 








is absolutely no historic warrant for this assertion. Cath- 
olic authorities deny it point-blank. In the “Catholic En- 
cyclopedia,” for instance, we read: 

“They [the Reductions] did not, as has been asserted, owe 
their origin to a previously outlined idea of a state after the 
pattern of Campanella’s ‘Sun State’ on the contrary, 
they grew in the most natural manner out of the efforts to 
obviate the three principal difficulties in the way of the con- 
version of the heathen, resulting from the prevailing en- 
comienda system, namely: the oppression of the natives by 
force, the consequent aversion to the religion of the oppres- 
sors, and the bad example of the colonists. The new watch- 
word was: liberty for the Indians, emancipation from the 
servitium personale, and the gathering and isolating of the 
natives won over by the conquista espiritual in separate mis- 
sion colonies or reductions managed independently by the 
(Vol. XII, page 689.) 


missionaries.” 


Campanella’s book is a dialogue between a grand- 
master of the Knights Hospitallers and a Genoese sea- 
captain, The captain relates his visit to “The City of 
the Sun,” a society organized on a naturalistic basis, and 
made up of inhabitants to whom “the Christian law has 
not been revealed.” The part of the story that deals 
with “the community of wives” is very “brief” indeed, 
as Mr. Richie says, for it takes up only three paragraphs 
of the book. Moreover, by “community of wives” the 
inhabitants of ‘The City of the Sun” do not mean what 
is ordinarily understood by the term. Besides, there is 
no more warrant for concluding that Campanella be- 
lieved in “a community of wives” therein set forth, than 
there is to conclude that Campanella advocated putting 
to death “any women who dyes her face, so that she 
may become beautiful, or uses high-heeled boots so that 
she may appear tall,” which the captain tells us is the law 
in “The City of the Sun.” 

Nowhere in the story is there any evidence to show 
“in unmistakable terms,” as Mr. Richie asserts, that “the 
celibate monk advises a community of wives.” 
In the story the inhabitants of “The City of the Sun” 
do attempt to justify their practice by reference to 
authority. But the captain agrees with the grand- 
master that this is because they misunderstand the 
opinion of these thinkers—St. Clement, St. Thomas 
and others—therefore, community of wives is not de- 
fended by the ‘celibate monk” “as scriptural, historical 
and expedient,’ as is asserted by the instructor of his- 
torv of the College of the City of New York. 

It is to the socialists’ enmity to things Catholic that 
we must trace the charge that a Catholic priest, who 
“vehemently resisted the rationalistic trend of his con- 
temporaries,” and was well thought of by Popes Cle- 
ment VIII, Paul V, and Urban VIII, “abandoned the 
monogamous family.” Campanella is listed as_ having 
written eighty-eight works, yet to only one of them are 
we directed for evidence to sustain the socialist con- 
tention that the Monk Campanella advocated a com- 
munity of wives, and that, moreover, is a piece of 
fiction in which the doctrine is not really to be found at 
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all. But the socialist party’s insidious question is yet to 
be answered: “Does the Catholic Church Stand for 
Community of Wives because the Monk Campanella 
Did?” By no means! Aside from the fact that Cam- 
panella did not advocate a community of wives, his 
work of fiction, “Lhe City of the Sun,” is not circulated 
by the Catholic Church in its official literature, nor is 
there any evidence that it has been so circulated during 
the 300 years of the story’s story. So the latest charge 
of the socialists may be consigned to the historical 
scrap-heap with the other calumnies they have invented. 
However, the important point at issue is yet to be met, 
the one which the socialists’ inquiry suggests: Does the 
socialist party stand against the sacrament of marriage 
because Marx and Engels, Bebel and Bax and the rest 
of the socialist authorities do? Yes! For their anti- 
Christian writings are circulated officially by the socialist 
party. Davip GOLDSTEIN. 


The Educational Publisher* 


On the walls of the Congressional Library in Washing- 
ton is a series of mural pictures, showing the development 
of writing from the dawn of history to the invention 
of printing. To one acquainted with the methods of 
to-day, it seems a far cry indeed to the early days when 
the story of nations was chiselled on the block or painted 
on skins. Yet the process of development has been 
gradual until, with the modern machinery of the craft, 
the number of books produced yearly runs into figures 
that are indeed startling,’ 

As in most of the current activities, publishing is 
divided and subdivided. It might be said that there are 
two classes of publishers: the general publisher, who 
issues works of general interest to the every-day reader, 
and the educational publisher, who appeals to the world 
of students and scholars. The field and equipment of 
these two classes of publishers are in many respects quite 
unlike. They require not only a different list of books, 
but a different equipment and a vastly different exploit- 
ing force. The present article attempts to deal, there- 
fore, not with general publishing but with its twin sister: 
educational publishing. In looking at the field as a vo- 
cation, it is necessary to consider how large an oppor- 
tunity there may be for the earnest youth. 

It would be well to remember at the outset that in the 
field of educational publishing there are those who are 
merely publishers. They secure the manuscripts and 
prepare the books, but have them manufactured by out- 
side presses. After the books are made, they again take 
up the work and place them upon the market. Other 
houses are not only publishers but also manufacturers, 
in that they have their own presses and manufacture their 
own books. Practically every step of the work is done 
under their own roof, except, of course, the manufacture 





*The fifteenth of a series of vocational articles. 





of the paper and cloth. They set their own type, make 
their own electroplates, print, bind and send forth their 
product to the world. In a business of this nature, there 
is, of course, a larger opportunity, for it gives the young 
man the whole gamut to run through. 

Probably few realize the long processes involved from 
the acceptance of the manuscript until it reaches the desk 
of the pupil. The educational publisher must not only 
study the trend of the times but, if possible, foresee new 
movements in the educational world. He has often a real 
mission in presenting a new worthy educational move- 
ment in such a dress that it appeals to and aids the 
teacher and pupil. Specialists in all branches are con- 
stantly consulted; teachers who are making successful 
studies and producing certain results in new educational 
lines are inspired to give their plans to others in book 
form. From the moment a book is published the world’s 
activities are watched; a Balkan war changes the map of 
Turkey; a decision of the viceroy moves the capital of 
India from Calcutta to Delhi; a scientist discovers a new 
element ; these are but a suggestion of the watchful study 
the educational publisher must give to current important 
world affairs in order to incorporate them in the next 
impression. It goes without saying, therefore, that the 
editorial side of an educational house must be made up 
of. scholars who are in touch with the leaders of thought 
and with world actions. 

A second side of the educational publishing house is 
what might be called the exploitation side: that is, the 
placing of the books in the schools and colleges. To do 
this a large corps of agents is kept constantly in the 
saddle. The day of the jest in regard to the book agent 
is passed, at least as far as the educational agent is con- 


cerned. Their ranks are, with few exceptions, now made 
up of men with college training, and in very many cases 


a teaching experience superimposed. These men are 
alive to the newer movements of education; they know 
the educators who are educational 
trends; they bring to the school they visit a knowledge 
that is often valuable to the teacher himself. The work 


There are, however, many com- 


shaping modern 


is arduous, of course. 
pensations. They meet educated men and women and are 
received as educated gentlemen should be received. They 
are the men who are frequently called to the higher places 
in the firm or corporation for which they labor. The 
educational agent has won for himself a well-deserved 
place in the school and college world for his urbanity, 
scholarship. knowledge of educational conditions, and 
desire to give as well as receive. The cheaper type has 
well nigh passed away and will soon be as extinct as the 
dodo. 

To the young man fond of a literary aroma the editorial 
work of a great publishing house offers not only a profit- 
able but a congenial field as well. Unfortunately the field 
is necessarily limited, and only those who have peculiar 
qualifications attain a place therein. To the youth fond 
of an active business life, alert, urbane, possessed instinc- 
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tively of savoir faire, studious, capable of accommodating 
himself to circumstances of any kind as they arise, the 
agency side of educational publishing offers many excel- 
lent opportunities of growth, advancement and success. 

The manufacturing department of publishing presents 
an entirely different aspect. It has to do with turning 
raw product into finished stock and deals largely with 
machinery of a delicate type. It presents many lines of 
activity. There is, for example, at the very outset the 
typesetter, for, in the higher grade of printing despite the 
typesetting machine, the typesetter still endures, who 
carefully turns the manuscript into the printed proof. 
He is followed by the proof-readers: men and women 
of education and skill, some of them splendid scholars in 
ancient and modern languages, history and science, who 
are an invaluable aid to the author as one may see from 
the credit given in prefaces by authors. Then comes the 
electroplater, who changes the type page into an enduring 
one of copper. Now the printer appears with his great 
presses to roll out the printed pages by the thousand 
hour after hour. These printed pages pass to the binder, 
whose machines are many of them so delicate that they 
seem to think. At last the book is ready for the outer world. 
But in the meantime there may have been many proc- 
esses that called for skilled workmen. This is the manu- 
facturing side of a publishing house. Some phases of the 
industry change from time to time. Wood cuts were 
once common, but they disappeared so effectually that it 
has been well nigh impossible to secure, of later days, the 
wood carvers needed to make the cuts in certain superior 
text-books. The place of the wood carver has been taken 
by the man who engraves the half-tone plate, a branch 
now receiving a large amount of consideration. 

From this brief review it can be seen that the educa- 
tional publishing field offers to the young man a peculiarly 
varied opportunity. If he is of a mechanical bent, the 
press, with its wonderfully diversified activities, offers 
him an opening; if of a literary bent, the editorial de- 
partment presents a more limited, but exceedingly con- 
genial field; if of the active, progressive type, there are 
opportunities in the agency field. In publishing, as in 
every other line of work, it is the combination of the 
worker and the student, the original thinker with the 
man of action, the man who knows and is ready to drive 
at highest voltage that wins. Finally it may not be amiss 
to remark that the world will need books to the end of 
time. Tuomas B. LAWLER, 

Ginn and Company, New York. 


Caldey and the Holy See 


Less than two years ago the Anglican Benedictines 
of Caldey Island were one of the anomalies of the 
Church of England, and at the time of their conversion 
to the Catholic religion there was a good deal of specu- 
lation among Anglicans as to the ultimate fate, as a 
community, of these men. The Island is to be sold, 





said one report. This was followed by a very natural 
corollary about the disposition of the proceeds ; whereby 
arose a digression concerning the morality of using 
Anglican money for Roman purposes. Nothing, by the 
way, was ever said on the question of using Roman 
money for Anglican purposes, even for purposes “by Law 
Established”! In the event of the Island being allowed to 
remain the property of the monks, the wise ones declared 
that the community would be dispersed. Certain con- 
tinental Anglicans, who professed to be in the confidence 
of continental monks, gave it as their opinion that Rome, 
that is to say the ecclesiastical authorities, for 
language in such circumstances is entirely relative and 
symbolic, would swamp the Caldey community with re- 
ligious from other houses and appoint an entirely new 
Superior. So the reports were kept afloat for the past 
year, gaining in intensity and absurdity until it was pro- 
claimed from the housetops—of Canterbury—that 
“Ecclesia Romana will not accept AZlred and says he 
has no vocation.” 

In the course of a little rubbing against the world, 
Ecclesia Romana has learnt how to manage her own 
affairs, and perhaps in no way has she shown more dis- 
crimination and shrewdness than in her regulation of 
the religious life. The actual facts, contrary to the 
forebodings of the Canterbury prophets, reveal the ex- 
treme graciousness, tact and deep understanding of the 
English which is possessed by the Holy See. It may 
even be said that nothing could have declared more 
plainly than the incident of the Caldey Benedictines the 
love and tender affection which the late Pius X bore 
his English children, 

In June of last year, by favor of the Apostolic See, 
Caldey was canonically constituted a monastery, and the 
regular novitiate was begun under the care of Benedictine 
Fathers from the abbey of Maredsous, to whtteh abbey 
the late Superior of Caldey repaired to make his own 
novitiate. For a year the brethren of Caldey gave 
themselves to the exercises of the religious life, leaving 
their whole future in the hands of the Holy Father, who 
gave plenary powers to the Bishop of Menevia, the 
monks’ diocesan, to act in all matters according as he 
saw fit. Meanwhile our separated brethren were busily 
engaged in forecasting the future. 

The year is now past, and Rome has declared herself- 
Let us see what the actual facts are. 

On the feast of SS. Peter and Paul Brother A¢lred 
Carlyle made his solemn profession as a monk of the 
Order of St. Benedict in the abbey church of Maredsous. 
In the same church, on the feast of the Precious Blood, 
he received the dignity of the priesthood at the hands 
of the Bishop of Namur, and on the following day as 
a Catholic priest sang the high Mass in the presence of 
the abbot and community. Then, with the blessing of 
the abbot and monks of Maredsous, he departed some 
few days later for his island home in South Wales. 

On August 3, the little town of Tenby, whence the 
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passenger takes boat for Caldey, turned out to welcome 
the new abbot. Catholics are few and far between in 
that part of Wales, and the incident tells in favor of 
the affection with which the monks are regarded by 
Welsh Protestantism, The presence of the Bishop of 
Menevia for the installation of Dom Carlyle as Abbot 
of the Island and Abbey of Caldey on August 10, was 
a happy conclusion of a joyous home-coming, There 
yet remains the Abbatial Benediction, which takes place 
in October. 

So we leave the convert monks. The aim and desire 
of their life was to be Benedictines, and God has given 
them their heart’s desire. Against the disquieting 
rumors that have been so busily circulated among 
Anglicans has been set the truth. The Holy See and 
every one in the Catholic Church connected with the 
monks have shown the utmost generosity and kindness. 
So far from being restricted and hampered with con- 
ditions of all kinds, every facility has been granted to 
Caldey to continue the religious life on exactly the same 
lines and in the same spirit as in the past, but with what 
a difference! H. CHRISTOPHER WatTTs, 

Caldey Convert. 


The Scripture Lesson Regarding Wine 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I should like to ask if the New Testament contains any pas- 
sages that show that Christ was accustomed to drink wine, 
and if there are, whether the wine that He drank was the 
same as the alcoholic wine of to-day. Since Christ is the ex- 
ample that all Christians are to follow as closely as possible, 
it seems to me to be highly important to find out what His 
habits of life were in regard to wine. 


Augusta, Ga. J. B. M. 


An understanding of the teaching of the Holy Spirit 
in the Old Testament regarding God’s gift of wine to 
His chosen nation will greatly facilitate a correct under- 
standing of Christ’s attitude in the matter. Among the 
material blessings which Heaven is said to bestow upon 
the people of God three are constantly mentioned in Holy 
Writ: corn, wine and oil. The early and late rains 
are sent that they may aid to “bring bread out of the 
earth, that wine may cheer the heart of man, and that he 
may make the face cheerful with oil.” (Ps. 103.) In 
the abundance of these gifts is to be seen God’s special 
benediction : 

And the Lerd answered and said to His people: Behold I 
will send you corn and wine and oil, and you shall be filled 
with them: and I will no more make you a reproach among 
the nations.—Joel ti: 19. 


In the same manner He manifests His displeasure by 
the withdrawal of them, They shall “plant vineyards 
and shall not drink the wine of them,” and the prophet 
Aggeus foretells how in punishment God will send a 
drought “upon the corn, and upon the wine, and upon 
the oil.” To the faithful Israelite on the contrary God’s 








favor manifests itself, aside from God’s graces, in these 
material rewards: 


Thy barns shall be filled with abundance, and thy presses 
shall run over with wine.—Prov. iti: 9, 10. 


On the other hand Almighty God demands of his 
people moderation and sobriety. He warns them 
solemnly against the danger of abuse even as against 
the sin of impurity, with which excess in wine is most 
naturally connected, “Wine and women make wise men 
fall off, and shall rebuke the prudent.” (Eccl. xix: 2.) 
It was at a riot of drunkenness that Baltasar was struck 
down in his pride by the doom of God, as he saw in 
terror the Mane, Thecel, Phares written upon his palace 
wall. “Woe to you,” exclaims the prophet Isaias, “that 
are mighty to drink wine, and stout men at drunkenness.” 
(v: 22.) Similarly the prophet Habacuc warns against 
the deceit which lurks in the wine for those who are un- 
wary. And the book of Proverbs says: “He that is 
delighted in passing his time over wine, leaveth a re- 
proach in his strongholds.” A remarkable passage in 
Ecclesiasticus contains almost the entire doctrine of the 
Old Testament upon this subject: 

Wine taken with sobriety is equal life to men: if thou 
drink it moderately thou shalt be sober. 

Wine was created from the beginning to make men joyful, 
and not to make them drunk. 

Wine drunken with moderation is the joy of the soul and 
the heart. 

Sober drinking is health to soul and body. 

Wine drunken with excess raiseth quarrels, and wrath, and 
many ruins. 

Wine drunken 
(*xxi; 32-39). 


with excess is bitterness of the soul 

The truths of the Old Testament, it is evident, can 
not be contradicted in the New. Yet with the coming of 
Christ and the descent of the Holy Spirit upon His 
Church there has been a greater outpouring of graces. 
We are called to lead a more purely spiritual life. Far 
more than the Jews of the Old Dispensation we are 
called upon to reckon, with the Apostle, “that the suffer- 
ings of this time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory to come, that shall be revealed in us.” We do 
not seek, therefore, in the Gospels for the material 
promises and rewards of corn and wine and oil, Yet 
Christ has not forgotten these gifts, but has now at- 
tached to them a spiritual significance which the prophets 
had already foreseen with greater or less distinctness: 

For what is the good thing of Him, and what is His beau- 
tiful thing, but the corn of the elect, and wine springing forth 
virgins ?—Zach, ix: 17. 


Thus over the bread was to be spoken the mighty 
word, “This is My Body”; and over the wine, “This is 
My Blood of the New Testament, which shall be shed for 
many unto remission of sins.” So from the rising of 
the sun to its setting was to be offered up the clean 
oblation of Melchisedech, as the prophet had foretold. 
The oil too was to be related most intimately to the 
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Sacraments of the New Law. Thus was bestowed upon 
us a new Bread of Life to strengthen man’s heart, and a 
new Wine, the Blood of Christ, to cheer it, while the 
sacred unctions of so many of the Sacraments were to 
illumine with the light of God's grace the face of mortal 


man. 

But man is not a purely spiritual being. 
under both dispensations. of material things: bread, 
They are 


He has need, 


wine and oil, or their reasonable equivalents. 
gifts of God which he has a full right to use in modera- 
tion and with a pure intention, or which else he may 
laudably offer up in sacrifice by limiting or denying him- 
self according to prudence and his spiritual lights and 
guidance. Turning now to the life of Christ as told in 
the New Testament, we have a concise description of 
His public conduct in this regard from His own divine 
lips. Reproving the incredulity of the Jews, He said: 

For John the Baptist came neither eating bread nor drink- 
ing wine; and you say: He hath a devil. 

The Son of man is come eating and drinking: and you say: 
behold a man that is a glutton and a drinker of wine, a friend 
of publicans and sinners.—Luke wit: 33, 34. 


Clearly, therefore, Christ did not refrain from par- 
taking of the wine that was offered Him in His quest for 
souls. His attitude, moreover, and that of His Blessed 
Mother, as displayed toward others can, perhaps, best 
be seen in the miracle at Cana. Not only He Himself 
and His Mother, but the disciples likewise were invited 
guests at that marriage banquet. There, at Mary's peti- 
tion, six water-pots of stone, containing two or three 
measures apiece, were filled “up to the brim” with the 
choicest wine, by a miracle. 

Of the private life of Our Lord we have no record in 
this regard, except what may possibly be implied in the 
words we have quoted above. There is no need that we 
should know more. Whatever in our own conditions 
can contribute most to God’s glory and the salvation of 
souls is the course which Christ Himself would have us 
pursue. God’s will is our only law, and those who 
humbly and sincerely seek Him will assuredly find Him. 
It was the love of God and the love of souls which alone 
determined Christ’s actions as man. This rule is suffi- 
cient for us. Whether He drank the wine of the publi- 
can, or retired to fast in the desert, or accepted the cool- 
ing draught from the impure hands of the Samaritan 
woman, He did it all from this sole motive. More we 
need not know. 

How the early Christians understood the desire of 
Christ in this regard we can learn from the Epistles of 
St. Paul. 
upon both sexes, not total abstinence. 
farther and practised such complete denial from a spirit 
of mortification would, however, seem a probable con- 
clusion from the letter written to Timothy. The holy 
bishop’s health had evidently suffered in consequence of 
his abstention, and the greater good demanded a change 
“Do not still drink water,” St. Paul 


Sobriety is enjoined by him upon all ages and 
That some went 


in his course of life. 





therefore wrote to him in tender solicitude, “but use a 
little wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thy frequent in- 
firmities.”” If we would look for the final counsel of the 
great Apostle we shall find it in his first letter to the 
Corinthians : 

Therefore, whether you eat or drink, or whatever else you 


do, do all to the glory of God. 
Be without offence to the Jews, and to the Gentiles, and to 


the Church of God: 
As I also in all things please all men, not seeking that 
which is profitable to myself, but to many, that they may be 


saved.—1 Cor. x: 31-33. 


Neither drink nor abstinence is in itself of any merit. 
It is the motive of love that transmutes our actions into 
gold in the sight of God. The Saints sought in all things 
the denial of themselves, but this may be practised in 
the most opposite ways, accordingly as God’s will may 
demand. The great thirst of Christ upon the cross had 
seized upon many souls and made them indifferent to all 
God's grace and love sufficed for them. 

JosepH HussLeIn, S.7J. 


lesser things. 


Paris in September, 1914 


’ 


A month ago | “sobered Paris,” the city of 
brightness and pleasure wearing its new aspect of self-sacri- 
fice, and sending off its sons to fight with a smile that, in 
many cases, masked a tear. Now after six weeks of a hand- 
to-hand struggle with a foe whose numbers are over- 
whelming and whose skill is not to be disdained, the aspect 
of the French capital has again undergone a change. The 
greater part of its inhabitants have gone, and during the last 
few days the different railway stations have presented an ex- 
traordinary aspect; whole families seated on the limited 
amount of luggage that is permitted, have spent hours in the 
broiling sun to have the privilege of obtaining a place in the 
third-class carriage of an overcrowded train. Only third- 
class tickets were delivered and the trains were literally taken 
by storm! On account of the congested state of the rail- 
ways journeys that in ordinary times are made in three 
hours now take two days! 

More interesting to study than those who leave are those 
who remain in the threatened city. These are the poor, the 
born Parisians who cling to their homes, the few officials 
whose post is here, and the men and women who, having no 
distinct duty outside, desire to be useful inside Paris. A wide 
field of activity is open to the latter, not so much in the way 
of material assistance, up to the present moment there is no 
great stress of poverty, but as regards moral influence. In- 
stinctively the people in the suburbs turn to those whose 
social station and education stamp them as their superiors. 
There is none of that blustering mistrust of the upper classes 
that is so offensive in times of peace. A common anxiety binds 
hearts together. The duchess in her old-world mansion and 
the bare-headed fruit seller at her door both have their sons 
at the front. The woman of the people instinctively turns 
to the great lady for encouragement and sympathy, and the 
man in the street naturally appeals to his more educated 
neighbor for his opinion on current events. Simply by re- 
maining where they are, the better class of men and women who 
are free to do so, may humbly but efficaciously serve God 
and their country at this terrific crisis. The task is an easy 
one and those who fulfil it receive more than they give. 
Paris, in this tragic month of September when the German 
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army is at its gates, belongs to the true Parisians and to them 
alone. The people of fashion and wealth have gone; the big 
shops are closed; motor cars still go to and fro, but only in 
the service of the army and the wounded; the fashionable 
quarters of the city are deserted in the day and dimly lighted 
at night when the long searchlights scour the heavens to 
discover hostile air ships on their way to bombard the city. 

But the busy faubourgs still teem with life and the churches 
are crowded the whole day long. The real soul of the Paris 
people, the soul not deformed by evil teaching but true to 
itself, stands revealed under the stress of suspense and 
anxiety. There is no fear among these women whose hus- 
bands and sons are at the front. When the German Taube 
two days ago flew above us scattering bombs that did little 
damage, they ran into the street and watched its movements 
with amused curiosity. For a few days the five o’clock Taube 
was an expected visitor, and if women’s wishes could have 
brought it down the German air ship’s flight would have been 
promptly cut short. But the courage of the Parisienne goes 
deeper and is of a sterner quality. Neither in the streets, 
nor the tramways, nor the ouvroirs where the unemployed 
women find work, do we hear words of repining, mistrust, 
grumbling or discontent. They suffer keenly; all the more so 
as the war news is scantily dealt out, and letters from our 
soldiers are short and rare; but their pain is glorified by a 
generous patriotism simply expressed. ‘This patriotic feeling 
is supported and vivified by a strong current of religious 
faith. For some years past those who watch France from within 
have known that in spite of her free-thinking Government 
and its evil laws, a distinct religious revival has been taking 
place in Paris and in the large centres. It has been brought 
about by complex causes that we can not examine here, but 
its existence is a fact and the tragedy of war has only ex- 
panded and generalized the movement. It is strongly marked 
in the attitude of our troops, where the soldier-priests are 

golden opinions from their comrades and their 
There are at the present moment fifteen thousand 
including many religious of different orders, in the 
they make, we hear, excellent soldiers and their .in- 
fluence is valued by their chiefs. To a scholarly Dominican, 
who is now a willing corporal in a marching regiment, his 
colonel publicly expressed his thanks: “I am grateful to you,” 
he said, “for the uplifting influence you have or my men.” 
We hear of Mass being said in the open air near Nancy on 
August 30, before the troops. The army chaplain celebrated 
the Holy Sacrifice, the soldier priest led the singing in which 
the men joined. When the Hail Marys had been recited for 
the dead the chaplain turned round: “Gentlemen,” he said, 
“au revoir till next Sunday, if it is God's good pleasure that 
we should still be alive.” 

The same “strong cry” rises from the 
churches, from Montmartre, whose white cupolas seem to 
protect the threatened city, from Notre Dame des Victoires, 
the beloved shrine that now especially is a perpetual blaze 
of light, each of which represents a prayer from the ouvroirs, 
where the rosary is recited for the soldiers at the front. 

The Government of France carefully abstains in its procla- 
mations from pronouncing the name of God, but, painful 
though the omission may be to those who believe, they are 
upheld by the prayerful spirit of the nation at large. The 
Government does net represent the real soul of France; it is 
represented by the soldiers at the front; by the brave work- 
ers in the Paris suburbs, who out of their poverty help their 
neighbors; by the country gentlemen who, if unable to serve 
in the ranks, assist the peasants to bring in the harvest: by 
the soldier priests whose cheerful acceptance of their new 
duties is a continual apostleship. 
Paris, Sept. 8, 1914. 


winning 
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crowded Paris 


B. pe Courson. 








COMMUNICATIONS 


(Correspondents who favor us with letters and contributions 
are reminded that their manuscripts will not be returned unless 
stamps for postage are enclosed.) 


The “Menace” Again 


To the Editor of AmMERiIcA: 

For some time I have been annoyed by receiving through 
the mails copies of the Menace. My complaint to the post- 
office authorities so far from mending matters has only made 
them worse. The sheet still comes to our office, enclosed in 
envelopes, with postage due. As we can not afford to neglect 
letters we are forced to pay the extra charges, but only to 
find that we have been deceived again into paying to receive 
a sheet that we would gladly pay money to have suppressed. 
The matter has angered me greatly, but so far I have been 
able to get no redress. There must be some means of ob- 
taining protection from such an imposition, and I intend te 
discover it, cost what it may. 


New York. I. 


A. CAVANAUGH. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Is there amything in this idea? 
copy of the Menace should make the letter carrier return it 
and make the postmaster inform the publisher that it lies 


Every one who receives a 


dead. In other words, make the Menace publishers observe 
the law for mail matter. I have been told that many 
Catholics to whom it is sent read it. Others destroy it. 
Best of all is to return it. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. e. Ee. op, 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At a recent meeting of Ozanam Council, Knights of Colum 
bus of Cambridge, it was voted by the members present to 
send a petition to the congressman of the district, Mr. Fred- 
erick Deitrick, asking him to use his influence in persuading 
Postmaster Burleson to forbid the use of the United States 
mail to the infamous anti-Catholic and anti-American pub- 
lication known the Menace. The motion passed 
enthusiastically, some one hundred men put their names to 
the document and it was sent forthwith Mr. Deitrick. 
Furthermore, the Council appointed committees to solicit 
other Catholic men of their acquaintance, and even good self- 
respecting men of other beliefs to write a line of protest to 
the congressman of their respective districts. 

[ do not know whether similar action has been taken in 
other societies, but I am of the conviction that, if it were 
done extensively in all our Catholic societies, some good 
would surely come of it toward the suppression of this blot 
on American justice and decency. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


as 


being 


to 


A READER. 


A Reply to Southern Indiana 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The vehemence of “Southern Indiana's” objections to the 
“Lay Apostolate” argues at least for his earnestness. How- 
ever, his context reveals a rather unsteady grasp of the argu- 
ment in the article to which he takes exception. It is just 
because the Church has done so much officially for the laity 
through twenty centuries of Catholic history that the writer 
of the “Lay Apostolate” believes that now there is afforded 
that same laity a magnificent opportunity to demonstrate its 
gratitude by forming for defence before the cry of distress 
is wrung fro mthe keepers of the watch-towers of Israel. 

Has the heritage of Christian chivalry, transmitted through 
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so many centuries, been wholly lost? Unfortunately, 
many of the laity fail to identify the Church and her rep- 
resentatives. Do we not read that the priest is the apple of 
God’s eye? Have we become so logic-ridden that in idea and 
practice we can separate the Church from her teaching body? 
An insult to the humblest representative of her sacred minis- 
try is an insult to the great Mother herself. The duty of 
every loyal, loving child of the Church is very patent. 

We recommend to “Southern Indiana” a second perusal of 
the article in question. Upon careful reading and considera- 
tion of the thesis therein contained, namely: that it is the 
duty of the Catholic laity to rise unbidden to defend, in- 
dividually and collectively, the representatives of the Church 
and her teaching, he will find, I am sure, the chain of real 
proof leads him to a conclusion more concrete and definite 
than is involved in the generalization “simply untenable.” 

Winona, Minnesota. M. A. Mottoy. 


too 


Better in Intention than in Execution 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I think you are a little too hard on the Times. I mean too 
hard en its intentions because you overrate its intellectual 
capacity. I consider it to be as well-meaning a newspaper 
as is published in New York, but it is quite second-class in 
scholarship and general culture, and to this fact should be 
attributed most of its lapses from good taste and _ historical 
and scientific accuracy. Moreover it is thoroughly soaked 
with the common superstition of these times which are so 
strange a mixture of unintelligent credulity and unwarranted, 
and “frequently illogical, skepticism. It is also comfortably 
wrapped in the warm mantle of self-complacence which is the 
official uniform of modern bourgeois “thoughts,” and, this, 
naturally, commends itself to a great many worthy people 
who find in it nothing to shock them or surprise them into 
unwelcome fits of self-questioning. Besides it is relatively decent 
and that is something to be grateful for. 

By the way, do you know that the worthy moral theologian 
who conducts the column “Topics of the Times” is, so far as 
I am aware, the only casuist who has definitely taught that 
“the end justifies the means.” He did so some four years 
ago. I have the clipping in my museum, and next to it is 
another, also from the Times, in which is the statement that 
a “scientist” has succeeded in producing a human embryo by 


chemical means! 


New York. ‘Ee Be Ws 


Praise and Protest 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with much interest the article in your issue of 
August 1 entitled “The Arrogance of Early Risers” and the 
reply thereto of “F. B.” which appeared in your columns 
under date of September 12. America is intended for all 
classes of people. Untrained minds after perusing a number 
of your articles on serious subjects feel the need of some 
mental relaxation. If they do not receive it they may for 
lack of concentration lay aside the paper and call it dull. An 
article like that entitled “The Arrogance of Early Risers” en- 
tertains, and by so doing renews the interest of the average 
reader. Great preachers find it wise to introduce short 
stories into their discourses for the purpose of holding the 
attention of their audiences. The founders of religious or- 
ders who deal with highly trained intellects capable of pro- 
longed concentration are careful to prescribe intervals in the 
routine life of their followers during which recreation may 
be enjoyed. It seems to me, therefore, that America by oc- 
casionally inserting an article like “The Arrogance of Early 





Risers” in its columns displays a far better knowledge of 
human nature than does “F. B.” 

I hope that “F. B.” will write again to America. In his let- 
ter to you he says, “St. Peter of Alcantara who one day said 
to St. Teresa that for forty years he had not slept for more 
than an hour and a half.” I confess that I was unaware of 
this stupendous miracle, and while reverently contemplating 
it would be glad to know in which one of the forty years the 
saint enjoyed repose for an hour and a half. If the learned 
“F. B.” will write again to AMERICA on this point, citing au- 
thorities and giving the views of the commentators on the 
subject, he will enlighten and instruct a number of the laity. 

New York. F. D. D. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Allow me to pay my respects to America. Your “Com- 
munications” pages are a decided success. Your editorial of 
three or four weeks ago, “The Arrogance of Early Risers,” 
was a tasty morsel, but its full benefit came to me only after 
I had read that protesting letter of “F. B.” printed last week. 
imagine the consternation that editorial caused 


Cam you 
It only goes to prove that there are people who 


in some places. 
can’t see a joke. 

The man who wrote the topic “Motoring and Meekness”’ 
is a hypocrite. He does not believe that meekness is a vir- 
tue. That topic was not written from second-hand informa- 
tion, or from investigation or observation. It was penned. 
from the full knowledge that comes with actual experience. 
No person but a speed-fiend could have written it, and, once 
a speed-fiend, always a speed-fiend. 


Ebensburg, Pa. JosePpH Gray. 


Neutrality on European War Issues 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the opinion of the unprejudiced your paper has up to 
this preserved an impartial attitude toward the nations at 
wan Those interested in current events recognize the diffi- 
culty of preserving a balance between the claims of so many 
factions. Your plan of giving publicity to the views of those 
advocating different sides should satisfy all not unduly biased. 
In view of your scrupulous care I trust that I may not cause 
you any inconvenience by asking you to give place to my 
protest against the report in the secular press that the Holy 
Father has sent approval and sympathy to Great Britain. 
As an American I have no natural interest to serve in ad- 
dressing you. I simply wish to point out that the Pope, as 
father of all the faithful, would never do such a thing. Like 
Pius X of saintly memory he blesses peace not war. His 
attitude is well expressed in the words attributed to him by 
La Tribuna: “My idea is to have it understood that they 
[the priests] ask God for a cessation of the scourge of war 
without indicating the means.” 


Chicago, II. CITIZEN. 


Volunteers from Alsace-Lorraine 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

That Alsace-Lorraine furnished to the German army a 
force of 90,000 volunteers is a piece of information, gathered 
from the news columns of a recent number of AMERICA. It 
is the conviction of the writer that the figures given are not 
only an exaggeration, but an impossibility. 

According to the latest census the provinces of Alsace- 
Lorraine have a population of 1,800,000. Subject to com- 
pulsory military conscription they must in a time of war send 
to the front every able-bodied man from the age of 20 to 45. 
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years. Whence come the 90,000 volunteers? They must be 
mustered among boys between 18 and 20 and among men 
above 45. It is self-evident that, even should all these volun- 
teer their services, they would not aggregate one-third of the 
above alleged number. 

Even were one to grant that the younger element in Alsace- 
Lorraine, forcibly Germanized in schools and barracks, might 
in part be induced to side with Germany, it is unlikely that 
the men over 45 would do likewise. These are French- 
born, French-trained, French-sympathizing citizens who in 
spite of forty years of German domination have never re- 
nounced, at least in their hearts, their allegiance to France. 
The Zabern incident of recent date brought to light genuine 
feelings. The mistrust and the harsh retaliatory measures of 
military Germany against the Alsatians in the present war is 
another proof of their enduring French tendencies. A pre- 
tence of home rule was granted in 1911 to put an end to 
Prussian dictatorship in the Reichsland, but it only placed 
Alsace-Lorraine more firmly under the immediate control and 
the solcitous protection of the Kaiser. There is only one 
hope of reconciliation. Prince von Biilow, formerly Im- 
perial Chancellor, dared to put it in print some years ago: 
The provinces of Alsace-Lorraine were incorporated in the 
German Empire against their will; they must again be restored 
to France. 


Baltimore, Maryland. J. Enz. 


Jesuits and Religious in France 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your editorial in the issue of September 12 has made me think 
that the following details recently forwarded to me in a letter 
from St. Helier, Isle de Jersey, might not be uninteresting. My 
correspondent says: 

Almost all the Frenchmen of Jersey, under forty-eight 
years af age, have gone to France to enlist. Of their number 
forty were priests and scholastics from the Jesuit college. 
They responded at the first call. We have heard that the 
English Protestant Governor, although he has never looked 
with any cordiality on the Jesuit plant here, has been im- 
mensely impressed at their immediate sailing. On August 7 
I had the pleasure of assisting at the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the restoration of the Society of Jesus, which was 
held in the college chapel. The rector who celebrated the 
high Mass, left the following morning for his place in the 
army. The knowledge of what he had to do threw a shadow 
of sadness over the whole ceremony. It has been announced 
here that the law relating to the expulsion of religious from 
France has been permanently annuled. There is need of 
nurses, hence the condescension. At Beaulieu the Faithful 
Companions have offered to open a soup kitchen and “bread- 
line” for the families of those whose chief support has gone 
to the front and also a nursery, so that mothers may leave 
their babies in safe hands while they go out and work. 


So far my correspondent. It would seem that the patriotism 
of the Jesuits and other religious, who are said to be so inimical 
to France that they are not allowed to dwell within her borders, 
is of a very high and altruistic character. 

Kingston, Jamaica. J. M. PRENDERGAST, S.J. 


* Distress in the Mission of Uganda 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
I read with intense interest the editorial on “Foreign Mis- 


sions in Distress” which appeared in your issue of September 
19. I am sorry to say that I am one who can fully bear wit- 
ness to your statements, as this terrible European conflagra- 
tion is hitting my mission very hard. I am the Catholic 
Bishop of the Upper Nile Vicariate in Central Africa. In 
1894 the Holy See entrusted the mission field of the Upper 
Nile, Uganda, comprising the district north and east of the 





great Victoria Nyanza Lake to St. Joseph’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of Mill Hill, London, N. W., founded by the late 
Cardinal Herbert Vaughan. My predecessor, Bishop Hanlon, 
set out in 1895 with four priests, who were followed the next 
year by seven others, among whom I had the honor of being 
numbered. 

In the beginning the work was most difficult owing to the 
hostility of the cruel native King, Mwanga, who had al- 
ready martyred several of our Christians. Little by little, 
however, conditions improved and more priests and Sisters 
came out; among the latter your great American Sister 
Mother Mary Paul, who unhappily has since been obliged to 
leave the mission on-.account of continual bad health, as did 
Bishop Hanlon, whom I succeeded in 1912. As you can 
imagine the diocese is a very large one embracing something 
like 45,000 square miles, and supporting a native population 
of between four and five millions. Most of these people are 
in the best dispositions regarding our holy religion. This is 
clearly proved by the fact that during the nineteen years of 
our work in Uganda over 53,000 natives have been baptised, 
while we have at the present moment over 27,000 under in- 
struction for baptism. The present staff consists of fifty-three 
priests (practically Irish and Hollanders), ten Sisters and over 
400 native teachers. The spiritual needs of the people are 
supplied from twenty-two mission stations and 450 catechu- 
menates. Last year alone over 8,000 natives became 
Catholics. I myself traveled through the greater part of my 
mission since my consecration, and everywhere I was heartily 
welcomed by the native chiefs, all asking me to establish mis- 
sion stations and to send priests to instruct their people. 

The Protestants, however, are fully aware that the country 
in which we are working is a great mission field. For no 
less than nine different Protestant sects, among. them three 
American missionary societies, are hard at work in the 
Uganda country. Unfortunately the British Government of 
East Africa has enforced a very arbitrary law in the district. 
The establishment of a mission station of any denomination 
within ten miles of an already existing one is not permitted. 
Now all these nine sects have made an agreement and divided 
up the country among themselves, each sect taking charge 
of a district in which to work and establish mission stations. 
In this way they can practically occupy the whole country 
and impede the work of the Catholic missions. 

Seeing the great danger of losing the greater part of the popu- 
lated district for our holy faith I have brought out nineteen 
priests and three Sisters since 1912, and established five new 
mission stations. I really started more stations than I could 
support, but the situation had to be saved, and I hoped to 
rectify the financial difficulties during my visit to Europe 
this year when I was to attend the General Chapter of our 
Society at Mill Hill. My intention was to appeal to my 
friends and to the well-wishers of the foreign missions in 
my native country (Holland) and other European countries. 
Alas! this is utterly impossible now while the war is raging, 
and worse still the gifts we used to receive from Europe are 
all cut off. I had ordained several priests at Mill Hill just 
before the war broke out, five of whom are destined for my 
mission of Uganda. They were to have sailed at the end of 
October; I cannot send them now as I have not the means 
for the passage, because the outfit of each priest costs $500. 
What will become of my priests, Sisters, catechists, and mis- 
sion stations? It takes fully $1,000 to maintain a mission sta- 
stion or convent for a year, and from $25.00 to $50.00 to 
support a native teacher for the same time. Unless help is 
forthcoming I shall have to abandon several of my missions, 
which will then fall into the hands of the Protestants. 

146 West 78th Street, N. Y. MJ. BrerMans. 
Bp. of Gargara and Vic. Ap. of the Upper Nile. 
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Some Contrasts and a Question 


(here are in Turkey some Protestant colleges and 


rphanages founded and equipped by Americans, it is 
true, but working entirely in the interests of Protestants 


in the East. These institutions began to feel the pinch 
war. Their funds ran 
cramped, but not a life was endangered. Our Adminis- 
It sent the Scorpion, a 


of low, their activities were 


tration came to the rescue. 


vessel of our navy, scurrying to them with $400,000 of | 
Government money. That was a noble act, finely con- 
ceived, quickly executed. 
The other day some Huertistas were in danger from 
(he Salem, another of our ships, carried 
Another noble act, | 


Carranzistas. 
the victims to a place of safety. 
finely conceived and quickly executed! 


Five hundred priests and Sisters are 
Five hundred 


less in Vera Cruz, 
in danger of their lives in Vera Cruz. 
penniless and endangered priests and Sisters are in this 
lamentable state by reason of the ferocity of a turbulent 
brutal faction, whose cause was espoused in the Ur ted 
Of these five hundred priests and Siste. 
some are Spanish, and some are French. Their govern- 
ments can not send troops to rescue them. That would 
be against the Monroe Doctrine, it is said. Our Adminis- 
tration was appealed to for assistance. The answer is: 
“Nothing can be done.” This is stranger than fiction. 
Much could be done to put defenceless men and women 
in this sad plight: much could be done too to prevent the 
respective governments of many of them from taking 
effective means to rescue them, but nothing, absolutely 
nothing, can be done to help them. Four hundred 
thousand dollars of Government money can be sent by 
a Government ship to institutions in Turkey. Huertistas 
can be rescued from their enemies by a Government 
ship: nothing can be done for priests and Sisters. There 
Who will ask and answer the ques- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

‘ive hundred priests and Sisters are penniless and help- | 
| 


States. 


are the contrasts. 


tion? 














More Daily than Daily Bread 


In a recent book which describes the progress of a 
non-Catholic toward the Church, it is stated that one of 
the things that gave the seeker after truth a strong in- 
clination to investigate the claims of Catholicism was 
the patent fact that to Catholics their religion is “some- 
thing more daily and more real than daily bread.” A 
fine phrase this, and one that sums up a great truth. 
To us who have always lived within the Church the phe- 
nomenon is not perhaps so striking as to those who have 
not shared our priceless privileges. The Church’s in- 
fluence on our lives is not unlike a mother’s care: it is 
so constant, and so natural, and so unobtrusive that we 
seldom if ever advert to it; and yet a moment’s reflection 
shows us how unbroken a thing it is, 

Even for the half-hearted among us it is less like our 
daily bread than the air we breathe, for it is with us at 
every period and at every moment of our lives. On the 
very threshold of existence it invests us with the destiny 
of the angels; as we thread life’s devious ways, it holds 
us by the hand; as we close our eyes in death, it gives 
us God-speed, It presides over our education and our 
early training, it exercises a control over all our facul- 
ties, it idealises our most trivial actions, It writes purity 
on the brows of youth, it puts a halo over the heads of 
age, and to all it points out paths of honor. As Glad- 
stone once said, it makes all our week-days Sundays. 

If this is true of those who are Catholics only after a 
fashion, what shall we say of those who live up to their 
faith in the fullest sense of the word? How real and 
how daily is religion in the case of those who not only 
receive the Church’s sacraments and practise her devo- 
tions; but try to imbue themselves with her spirit, to 
understand her teaching, and to live in the atmosphere 
that surrounds her sanctuary! Only those to whom in 
God’s mercy it has been given to read the innermost 
secrets of hearts can ever know how sovereign is the 
place of religion in a fervent Catholic’s soul. With 
God's good friends, in a far more real sense than daily 
bread, it is, indeed, the very staff of their lives. 


Real and Ideal Reviewers 


“Who is the reviewer of new books?’ asks Mr. Bliss 
Perry in the current Vale Review. Mr. Charles Miner 
Thompson, an experienced journalist and publisher, 
promptly answers: 

Commonly in the newspapers and frequently in periodicals 
of some literary pretension, the writers of reviews are shift- 


less literary hacks, shallow, sentimental women, or crude 
young persons full of indiscriminate enthusiasm for all 


printed matter. 


Add to this incompetence of the average reviewer the 
influence exerted on him by the newspaper’s counting- 
room, and there is produced, according to Mr. Perry, 
literary criticism without candor, intelligence or distinc- 
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tion, written, for the most part, by overworked, under- 
paid staff members who turn out “copy” with remarkable 
ease and rapidity, but who can impart to it few if any of 
“those flashes of insight in which genius and taste are 
one.” On the contrary the reviews, to a large extent, 
are “mere reproductions with minor variations of the 
‘literary note’ or ‘ready-made review’ originally furnished 
by the publisher himself.” 

No one would call the foregoing a particularly flatter- 
ing picture of the American reviewer, but it must be 
owned that the portrait seems to be a good likeness of 
many of those who “do books” for our newspapers and 
periodicals. Discerning readers who. scan the numerous 
pages or columns in which new books are advertised and 
who then turn to the review department itself can not 
fail to be struck by a certain mysterious harmony of 
opinion that often prevails between the writers of the 
announcements and the authors of the reviews regarding 
the literary value of recent books. This is not surprising 
if publishers, as it is asserted, really have it in their power 
to ruin any literary journal simply by withdrawing from 
it their advertising patronage. “You can not hire young 
Brunetiéres,” moreover, “for twenty or thirty dollars a 
week,” and even editors must live. 

For raising the standard of the book notices in Ameri- 
can publications, Mr. Perry prescribes for the reviewer 
more courage, greater leisure and longer training. Would 
the signed article mend matters? Perhaps. But so much 
depends on the signer’s authority and reputation! An 


editor who is ready to pay well for the work can doubt- ° 


less get experts to review books bearing on their special 
domain. Such articles are more often to be met with in 
European periodicals than in ours. On this side the 
Atlantic authors are loathe to be “critics” if they think 
themselves real “creators.” The field of creative criti- 
cism seems to hold few attractions for them. 

What, then, would be the character of Mr. Perry’s ideal 
literary review? 

It should have its representatives of judicial, of interpreta- 
tive, and of purely impressionistic criticism. ... It should 
have its bishops and archbishops for the various dioceses of 
learning and taste; perhaps its college of cardinals and its 
pope, for there must always be some editor-in-chief to keep 
the heretics in their proper place; but the essential thing is 
that it should be a church militant with daring young mis- 
sionaries and explorers, bent upon the conquest and conver- 
sion of the whole Philistine world. 


Such a review as that would unquestionably be well 
worth reading. Then, if a sufficient number -of sub- 
scribers could only be secured the editor would feel quite 
independent of the book publisher. Eventually the vogue 
and authority of his magazine would be so great 
that scores of bookmen would come humbly to his sanc- 
tum door and beg with tears to be permitted to insert in 
the review’s advertising pages, at exorbitant rates, 
modest and veracious announcements of new publications, 
The Golden Age would then be near. 





The Editor in War Time 


Even in the piping times of peace, when the stern 
alarms of war are changed to merry meetings and its 
dreadful marches to delightful measures, the life of an 
editor of a review like ours is not one of unruffled calm. 
For subscribers there will always be who do not realize 
how hard the editor works to keep out of the paper 
whatever is likely to weary or annoy them. Though he 
is well aware that a journal’s prosperity is largely due to 
the editor’s success in preventing the publication of such 
manuscripts, nevertheless he sometimes nods, a para- 
graph that should have been blue-pencilled slips into the 
paper and indignant protests at once pour in against his 
indefensible attitude toward the feminist movement, for 
instance, or his unsound views regarding gauged milk 
bottles. That is all in the day’s work, however, and the 
patient editor reads such letters with smiling resignation. 

sut when meek-eyed peace has doffed her olive crown, 
hid her myrtle wand and fled in terror to sanctuary, 
it is then that the editor’s tribulations really begin. 
Hitherto he has been living, comparatively speaking, in 
Elysium. With half the world at war, however, and his 
journal numbering among its subscribers hot partisans 
of all the belligerents, the editor sees that very wary walk- 
ing is called for. He is desirous of chronicling the prog- 
ress of the war as clearly and dispassionately as he can, 
he seeks to secure articles on the conflict from those who 
seem best qualified to give accurate information, and 
aims in his editorial utterances to be positively aggressive 
in his neutrality. 

3ut all in vain. For the postman groans under the 
daily load of letters that criticize roundly the paper’s 
biased handling of the war news and complain bitterly 
of the unjust, unfair, outrageous treatment divers 
peoples, countries, cities, communities, or persons have 
received at the editor’s incompetent hands. Passages 
like the following are found in these letters: 

“Your recent editorial on ‘Heroic Belgium’ is indefensible 
Please stop my subscription at once.” “The pro-German bias 
of last week’s Chronicle is the last straw. I will read your 
paper no longer.” “The insensate hostility to Austria you 
display shocks and pains me. Drop my name from your sub- 
scription list.” “Your attitude toward England has cost you 
at least one subscriber.” “Is your paper edited from Berlin? 
I may subscribe again after the war.” “I think I am your 
oldest subscriber, but the calm and dispassionate way you 
spoke last week of the bombardment of Reims cathedral is 
intolerable. Drop my name.” “Permit me to say that your 
manifest bias for France comes with bad grace from a paper 
of your antecedents. Please discontinue my _ subscription.” 
“Your account of Ireland's attitude toward the war could not 
be further from the truth. Stop my paper.” 

Thus far the grieved or indignant subscriber. The dis- 
tracted editor, meanwhile, is quite at a loss what to do. 
He thinks seriously of excluding from his paper all refer- 
ences to the war whatever and of assuming that Europe 
is enjoying profound peace, The rapidity with which the 
subscription list is dwindling down as a result of his high 
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endeavor to be strictly neutral, sobers and saddens him. 
He has half a mind to publish, hereafter, nothing but in- 
nocent and uncompromising news items from those 
countries only that are not concerned in any way with 
the war. He could speak hopefully, for example, about 
the fine prospects of a large exportation of rugs and cats 
from Persia this year; enlarge upon the superiority of 
Brazil’s coffee over. Java’s; the excellence of Naples’ 
macaroni; the increasing popularity skeeing is hav- 
ing in Norway; or relate edifying anecdotes about the 
pious Prince of the Asturias, about the beauty of 
Argentina’s home life, and the Abyssinians’ passionate 
One thing, however, the editor is fully 


love for peace. 
pray fervently for the return of 


determined to do: 
peace. 


Not at Home 


People get away from cities that are to be besieged, 
or from States where war is to rage, or from plague- 
stricken lands, or from houses on fire, and they leave in 
a hurry, not minding the expense. With more expense, 
with more energy, with more persistent efforts people 
are trying every day to get away from themselves. Cain, 
the murderer, figures in our dreams as a wanderer over 
the face of the earth, shunning the haunts of human life 
and trembling at the footfall of a man. But his wander- 
ings are limited when compared with the wide journeys 
many a soul will take to avoid catching sight of itself. 
A congressman not long ago told an incident of a negro 
who had been indulging too much in liquor. He imagined 
he was pursued by a horrible spectre. He ran with the 
swiftness of the wind, thinking he had outstripped his 
pursuer, but just as he paused, he heard a mocking voice 
over his shoulder, “Ha, you ran pretty fast then.” There 
was a man behind him carrying his head on his hands! 
The hard drinker made off again, shouting: ‘That is 
nothing to the way I am going to run now.” The world 
may increase in speed, in all modes of travel, but it can 
never go fast enough for those who want to get away 
from themselves. The world has many who are afraid 
to look over their shoulders, and they travel swiftly from 
home. But some day they will stop. 

Hundreds of letters to read and answer, thousands of 
figures to add up, customers and floor-walkers to satisfy, 
machines to make or to manage, products of various 
kinds to manufacture, to sell, or to pack up, or to deliver, 
these are the stranglers of self-consciousness under the 
eight-hour law. Alas! the thoughts are awaiting open- 
shop and close-shop men as they get to the street. “Here, 
boy, a paper, quick!”” Then a dive into the subway and 
a dive into the news, and the thoughts of self are 
baffled. But the time of thought will come. You wait 
and see. 

Business and work give way to dissipation, and dissi- 
pation gives way to work and business. It is strain and 
stimulus and strain again until the break comes. The 





world rushes from the Arctic of life’s work to the torrid 
equator of life’s follies. There is no temperate zone of 
recollection and repose on life’s globe. Every inhabitant 
must get away from thoughts of self. He will work them 
away and read them away, or gamble and play, or drink 
and drug them away. He will travel or hunt or fish them 
away, but away they must go. They will, however, re- 
turn one day. 

America has the largest scrap-heap of any nation. 
There is always some new kind of building which neces- 
sitates tearing down the old, some new kind of equip- 
ment which obliges a man to tear out the old, some new 
kind of transportation which means tearing up the old. 
Perhaps it is this spirit of restlessness which has got into 
matrimony and has given America, that is, the United 
States of the same, the largest matrimonial scrap-heap 
of the world. Certainly it is that spirit which has filled 
the tingling nerves and brimming veins of modern men 
and promises to give America the record for the largest 
scrap-heap of discarded men. To get away from one’s 
thoughts, a million swift desires are unloosed and pam- 
pered and satisfied. Old thought, the snail, is indeed a 
slow traveler. He may crawl after the swift vehicle of 
desire, but he will finally overtake it and sit down face 
to face with the owner of the car as he sadly surveys its 
shattered fragments. 

St. James complained of one that took a single look at 
himself and straightway forgot what manner of man he 
was! What would he say to-day when people avoid 
even taking one glance into the mirror of self? Exile 
and sickness make somte people see themselves. St. 
Helena sobered Napoleon. Pampeluna and Manresa 
sanctified Loyola. Death and judgment are needed to 
furnish a mirror for others and to burnish its surface to 
reflect themselves fully and perfectly. May those selves 
be worth looking at eternally! Because, then, my friend, 
you can not get away from thoughts of self. Your 
thoughts have come home and they will stay there. 


LITERATURE 


Robert Persons, Priest or Politician? 


“Seribes there be in plenty,” complains an old writer, 
“which are wont to dip their easy pens in gall, and scribes the 
which for ink use honey: And few dip from the fount of 
truth.” In a volume recently issued by Longmans, “The 
English Colleges and Convents in the Catholic Low Coun- 
tries” ($2.75), Dr. Peter Guilday of the Catholic University, 
by eschewing the honey as well as the gall, has written a 
fascinating story of the Catholic exiles who sought refuge in 
the Low Countries from the bloody rule of the good Queen 
Bess. 

What will at once strike the critical student, is the wonderful 
wealth of material which the author has gathered in this hand- 
some volume, and the remarkable discrimination which he dis- 
plays in discussing and arranging it. Accuracy and an un- 
flagging devotion to truth, broad general knowledge and a love 
of original sources, sympathy with his subject and a delicate 
sense of proportion, the ability to praise without effusiveness, and 
to blame without bitterness, qualities which mark the genuine 
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historical scholar, make Dr. Guilday’s first volume a notable 
contribution to the sum of historical knowledge. 

Dr. Guilday has undertaken to tell the story of the English 
Catholic religious foundations in Flanders from the accession 
ot Elizabeth in 1558 to the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion in the Low Countries in 1795. It is a glorious story of 
exile, poverty, and often death itself, gladly borne by genera- 
tions of saints and heroes that the light of the Faith might 
not be extinguished utterly in England. But it is not without 
its shadows. These need neither be darkened nor denied. 
Men whose whole desire is for the glory of God, may differ 
sharply in their views as to how this glory may be best 
furthered. Even saints may be acrimonious, and their re- 
spective followers, good men but not saints, may translate 
this acrimony into positive hostility. That there were differ- 
ences, though of course, none touching the Faith, among 
these exiles for conscience sake, no Catholic historian has 
attempted to conceal. That controversy sometimes ran high, 
and that in the heat of hurt feelings and the darkness of 
unavoidable misunderstandings, charges absurdly false were 
made, Dodd, and Tierney, his editor, and Simpson and Taun- 
ton have never let us forget. 

Much mud was thrown in those days. But reviewing 
a period when religion and patriotism, Church and State, the 
rights of the secular clergy and the privileges of the Orders, 
seemed at the time, hopelessly at variance, one only wonders 
that the conflict was not fiercer. An intense and narrow 
earnestness which made compromise a synonym for 
cowardice, marked the leaders of each unhappy faction. 
Speaking roughly, and adopting a division for which Dr. 
Guilday is not responsible, these factions among the small 
body of Catholics at home and in the Low Countries, were 
two. One party, zealously bent upon the conversion of Eng- 
land, placed its whole reliance on spiritual arms. Had this 
party won unbroken allegiance, England of the twentieth 
century might have been counted among the Catholic powers. 
But Campion, the gentlest champion of them all, went to 
Heaven from the scaffold in 1581. In the shoutings of the 
captains which followed, his counsels of moderation and 
absolute aloofness from all political affairs were forgotten. 
Moderation seems a poor weapon to a man with his back to 
the wall, and in the Elizabethan persecutions, Catholics had 
to fight for their right to a bare existence. Safe in his com- 
fortable study, a certain type of modern historian views with 
horror, what he is pleased to term “the political intrigues” of 
the Elizabethan Catholics. But let us recall the system of 
surveillance, diabolical in its ingenuity, and the rack and the 
faggot, and the headsman’s axe which were the English 
Government’s argument against Catholicism, and we shall 
find, not a justification, perhaps, but some excuse for those 
poor harried Catholics, who at last believed it allowable to 
fight the devil with fire. These men formed the second fac- 
tion among Catholics. They could not forget Tyburn and 
Topcliff and England's tigress, as yet unsated with the blood 
of simple Catholics whose sole offense against the State had 
been that they had heard Mass, or that they had refused to 
believe her, next to Christ, the Head of the Church. They 
thought that only after this imperial murderess had been 
brought to the dust, and Topcliff with his ribald crew had 
been put out of the way of harming decent folk, could 
Englishmen be brought back to the faith of their fathers. 
England must first be made habitable for Catholics. For 
this they needed the help of the secular arm. The extre- 
mists among them thought that Spain was that arm, and held 
to the idea of a Spanish sovereign on the throne of England, 
even after English seamanship, and an act of God, had made of 
the brilliant galleons of the Armada so much painted wreckage, 
idly tossing on the waves of a gray Autumn sea. 





Dr. Guilday is careful to point out that Father Robert 
Persons, S.J., was far too shrewd a man to ally himself with 
these extremists. We have noted that much mud was thrown 
in those days. For much of it, that dominant figure of the 
later Elizabethan period was the target. It is easy to read 
Dr. Guilday’s admiration for Father Persons. Who, indeed, 
even after the lapse of centuries, during which calumny has 
done its worst, has come within the circle of his life, without 
feeling the charm of his fascinating personality? “I admire 
him even when I disapprove of him,” exclaims Buxton in 
Monsignor Benson’s “By What Authority?” Popular Protes- 
tant fiction of his day made him a wizard, weaving and wind- 
ing his spells to allure poor simple folk to destruction. But 
the secret of his charm lay in the fact that he was a man of 
one idea, and that idea was the conversion of his country, writes 
Dr. Guilday. 

Let us understand Father Robert Persons. His aim and 
his whole aim was the conversion of England. Nothing 
short of the return of the entire nation to the Catholic Faith 
would satisfy the desire of his apostolic heart. . . . Nothing 
was ever begun by this remarkable man, with his wonderful 
powers of organization, without his bringing it as near to 
success as possible. 


But Dr. Guilday’s appreciation is strictly conditioned by 
his clear knowledge that Persons was not always admirable, 
not always wise or prudent. Often enough he did the right 
thing in the wrong way, thereby raising up enemies strong 
enough to undo the good he had accomplished. Not always 
was he great enough to appreciate the motives of those who 
opposed him, or to keep himself from replying in kind to the 
petty spitefulness by which he was assailed. His position 
with regard to Philip of Spain has often been misread, but 
no historian, we think, will now accuse him of plotting to 
put that monarch on the throne of England by force of arms. 
He often misunderstood the temper of the English Cath- 
olics, but he knew enough of it to be well aware that a 
Spanish king in England was unthinkable. He wanted to 
see England, as Dr. Guilday says, a kingdom independent in 
every way, living under its own laws, but in communion with 
the See of Rome. If we are to understand Father Persons 
at all, it must be admitted that he was working for what he 
held to be, mistakenly perhaps, the glory of God and the 
advancement of God’s Kingdom on earth. Personal ambition 
was foreign to his character. 

But through and beyond all that he did or attempted to do, 
was the voice of obedience; for in every respect of his po- 
litical career, it was the Holy See which made use of him as 
an instrument for good. We need an exhaustive and un- 
biased study of Father Persons. Although the world at large 
may already have come to its own conclusion as to the 
merits and demerits of this great man, it would be both un- 
scientific and unjust to pass a final judgment upon him, until 
his correspondence has been fully brought to light and 
weighed in the balance of impartial criticism. 


It must not be thought, however, that in Dr. Guilday’s 
book, Father Persons occupies the place of prominence which 
has been accorded him in this review. His treatment of that 
remarkable man has been closely examined, in the belief that 
the writer who neither canonizes Father Persons, nor con- 
signs him to the lowest of Dantean circles, is possessed of a 


double portion of the historian’s genius. 
2 P. L. B. 


REVIEWS 


By James J. Watsu, M.D. 
New York: Catholic Summer 


The Century of Columbus. 
With eighty-six illustrations. 
School Press. $3.50. 

That the “average man’s” conception of the character of 
the Middle Ages and the true Renaissance is quite false has 
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Non- 


Catholic scholars. 


unattainable. 


alwavs been known of course to 


sympathy perfect understanding | ts 

Catholic writers, owing to the want of this sympathy or be- 
cause of a positive prejudice engendered by religious antipa- 
thies, have in great measure either failed to grasp ade- 
quately the true nature of the medieval period, or they have 


limited their investigations to such facts as would seem to 
support their own erroneous theories. Moreover it 1s a com- 
mon infirmity of every age, as well as of every nation, to 


claim for itself a superiority over all other times and peoples. 


Recattse each age witnesses some step forward, men like to 
think there has been an advance all along the line. Many 
popular writers favor this “ladder-theory” whereby every 


century is represented as a successive rung in the upward 
progress of civilization, thus the fact that while 
has been a general advance of the human race, there 


ignoring 
there 
has been no continuous progression, but rather a series of 
backward and forward movements, great gains in one direc- 
tion, dire losses in another. Our own age, for instance, while 
it may boast of great proficiency in the art of creating deadly 
weapons of war, and of inventing wonderful mechanical con- 
trivances, may still sit at the feet of cinque cento Italians and 
pre-Christian Greeks. 

\ hook admirably calculated give the general reader 
correct ideas regarding the value to Christian civilization of 
the years between 1450 and 1550 is “The Century of Colum- 
Dr. James J. Walsh's latest work. The author protests 
still believes the “Thirteenth” to be the 
with 


to 


bus,” 
that 
Centuries,” 


he “Greatest of 


he maintains no less earnestness 


ind proves no less conclusively that 


but now 


There has probably never been a period when so Many 
supremely great things were done or when so many men 
whose enduring accomplishment has influenced all the 
after generations were alive, as during the nearly seventy 
years of Columbus’ lifetime 


Following Ruskin’s recipe for knowing properly the true 
significance historical period, the author divides his 
volume of more than 600 pages into “The Book of Arts,” 
“The Book of Deeds” and “The Book of Words.” Dr. Walsh 
marshals together under those heads a vast array of facts 
which demonstrate the excellence of the years 1450 to 1550, a 
period which many falsely picture as a time of political strife 
for the most part and others regard as the dark hour before 
the triumph of the Reformation. The author is a man 
wide reading. He lays under tribute a vast number of non- 
Catholic writers and selects from their works passages that 
bear testimony to the real nobility and lasting worth of the 
Columbus’ century. The reflections Dr. Walsh is continually 
offering on the historical facts he sets forth are apposite and 
judicious; and the strength of the Catholic position is in- 
variably brought out. 

From so much that is excellent in the volume it is hard to 
choose the best. Perhaps “The Book of Deeds” is the most 
valuable portion of the work and in that part the finest chap- 
ters are those on “Great Explorers,” “America in Columbus’ 
Century,” “Some Great Women,” “Feminine Education,” and 
the remarkably informing pages Dr. Walsh writes about the 
progress of social, physical and medical science during the 
The book is profusely illustrated and with 
not too familiar to the average 


ot a 


of 


period treated 
pictures, as a rule, that are 
reader. 

There is little in the volume to criticise. 
largely of matter that was originally given in lectures, a little 
more care should have been used in preparing the manuscript 
for the press. “Owing to the large field that is covered,” as 
Dr. Walsh explains, “the author can scarcely hope to have 
escaped errors of detail,” as when Prior Selling, for example, 
is called “Bishop” Selling, and when we read of the “Cathe 


As it is made up 








dral’ rather than the Church of Santa Croce. In enumerat- 
ing the learned English women of the Renaissance, Dr. Walsh 
neglects to mention Mary Tudor whose precocious talents are 
commented upon by her contemporaries. But in so compre- 
hensive a work as is “The Century of Columbus” these are trifles. 

Dr. Walsh's latest book has made the American Catholic 
reading public more deeply indebted to him than ever. Dur- 
ing the last half-dozen years he has written seven or eight 
volumes which have made us proudly realize what a large 
share Catholics have had, from long ago until now, in pro- 
moting all that is highest and best in our civilization. He 
has helped many an invertebrate Catholic to rid himself of 
a contemptibly apologetic attitude of mind toward the 
Church and to hold up his head. Would that we had a host 
of Catholic laymen like Dr. Walsh! The “Century of Colum- 
bus,” happily, will not long be the author’s last work. He 
has in preparation a book on “Makers of Astronomy” and in 
the second appendix of the present volume is outlined abun- 


s o 
dant matter for a valuable work on the effects of the Protes- 


not fail to 


J. F.X.M. 


tant Reformation. We hope Dr. Walsh will 
write it. 

The Priest and Social Action. By CuHaAries Prater, SJ., 
M.A. With an introduction by the Bishop of Northampton. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. $1.20. 

Social activity is an issue which is both living and of in- 
tense interest to every priest. Consequently a volume like 
the present one can not fail to receive a most cordial welcome. 
lt is from the pen of one who has devoted much time and 
painstaking labor to the subject; he has enjoyed a wide 
experience in his chosen field of apostolic work; he is 
thoroughly conversant with its literature, and the copious 
biography is not the least valuable feature of the book. 

The most cursory glance at the contents reveals the time- 
liness and excellence of this latest contribution to social 
science. At the outset the precise nature and scope of 
Catholic social action is neatly outlined; it is a highly com- 
plex problem, including moral and religious elements as well 
as those that are economic and political. It constitutes a 
normal though secondary part of the work of the Church. 
From this the priest’s attitude is manifest: he is called upon 
to interest himself in such questions because he has received 
an authoritative mandate to do so from his ecclesiastical 
superiors, because modern circumstances demand it as a con- 
dition for the effective exercises of his purely spiritual func- 
tions, and because Christian charity requires it. 

A rapid but comprehensive survey of Germany, France, 
Belgium, England, Ireland, the United States and Canada dis- 
closes the splendid results already accomplished. These facts, 
drawn from trustworthy sources, are instructive, refreshing 
and inspiring. They teach us how to set about the work, how 
to make the most of present resources, how to enlist the sym- 
pathy and cooperation of the laity, the precautions to be ob- 
served and the pitfalls to be shunned. They indicate, too, 
how much a priest can achieve, even amid adverse circum- 
stances, and how it has happened invariably that social ac- 
tivity has proved itself to be, not the bane but the potent ally 
of the purely spiritual administrations of the clergy. The 
need of social studies for the priest is well explained, and he 
is reminded that all his social activity is to be in accord with 
the principles of canon law and the pronouncements of 
superiors. Lay cooperation is indispensable, while in his re- 
lations with non-Catholic organizations the priest is to avoid 
two extremes: he can not afford to stand entirely aloof from 
secular movements, nor must he wholly surrender himself to 
them. It is a pleasure to recommend heartily the book. Every 
priest will find in its pages much encouragement, many help- 
ful sugyestions and hours of entertaining reading. D. J. Cc. 
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My Autobiography. By S. S. McCiure. With many illus- 
trations. - New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.75. 

In his eagerness for good “copy” the founder of McClure’s 
Magazine has decided, at the age of fifty-six, to make the 
public his confidant, so he tells us in this book all about his boy- 
hood in Antrim, Ireland, his student days at Knox College, 
Illinois, his experiences as a rural peddler, his wooing and 
winning of the professor’s daughter, his editorship of the 
IVheelman, his invention of the newspaper syndicate service 
for literary wares, the starting of McClure’s, the business re- 
lations he has had with authors, and the marvelous blessings 
his “muck-raking’” campaign has conferred on mankind. 

The best pages in the book are those that tell of the 
author’s eagerness for an education and how patiently he 
great hardships while securing one. Quite interesting, 
too, the testimony Mr. McClure bears to Robert Louis 
Stevenson's meekness under the blue pencil. Artist in words 
though he was, Stevenson let the editor use his own judg- 
ment in cutting down the “Letters from the South Seas,” and 
“The Black Arrow.” 

Like all writers of the first rank, he was _ perfectly 
amiable about changes and condensations, and was not 
handicapped by the superstition that his copy was divine 
revelation and that his words were sacrosanct. I never 
knew a really great writer who cherished his phrases or 
was afraid of losing a few of them. First-rate men al- 
ways have plenty more. 

The author's fifteen-cent magazine, 
sible by the development of photo-engraving, was started in 
1893 and had a rival in the Cosmopolitan which sold for twelve 
and a-half cents. Both have had so many imitators that now 
the number of magazines legion. Millions of 
Americans find their chief intellectual food in these periodi- 
cals and look to them also for moral guidance. How little 
of either they give is clear from the fact that they are to a 

t monthly editions of our sensational journals. 


W. D. 


bore 
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which was made _ pos- 


cheap is 


large extent bu 


The Spirit of Cardinal Newman. With a preface by C. C. 
MARTINDALE, S.J. 
The Spirit of Father Faber, Apostle of London. 


Witrrip MEYNELL. New York: Benziger 


With a 
preface by Bros. 
$0.50 each. 

These are the first two numbers of a “The 
Spiritual Classics of English Devotional Literature.” They 
are very attractive looking little books with a photogravure 
of the author as a frontispiece, with an adequate preface and 
some 200 pages of well-chosen “selections.” While there are 
many independent minds who prefer to find for themselves 
their favorite passages in Newman and Faber, there is now- 
adays a fast increasing multitude who would not read such 
authors at all except in anthologies, and some of whom may 
be lured by what they see in these volumes to look for fur- 
ther treasures in the two Oratorians’ complete works. Father 
Martindale offers in his preface this character-sketch of the 
Cardinal: 

Attenuated and frail, yet magical, magnetic, elastic with 
life-force; elusive and subtle, yet to the end the almost 
savage foe of cant. humbug and untruth; a man of sil- 
very whispers, swift glances, bird-like exquisiteness of 
touch and presence, yet utterly human, homely, playful; 
majestic, too, quelling and imperial—he remained, the 
miracle of Catholic England. 


series called 


Mr. Meynell, in his preface, pays a tribute to Father Faber 
as “The Apostle of London” and characterizes him as the 
director who says “Come” rather than “Go.” The volumes 
are doubtless meant to appeal to a wider circle of readers 
than that the publishers generally reach, for the selections 
from Faber are not especially “papistical.” and passages are found 








Neither book 
W. D. 


which Newman wrote prior to his conversion. 
bears an imprimatur. 


Francis Thompson, Preston-born Poet. By Joun THomson. 
B. Herder, St. Louis. $0.90. : 

Civic pride is the inspiration of this book. Author and 
poet are both Preston people, and the occasion of the book 
is the erection of a commemorative tablet on-the birthplace 
of Preston's gifted singer. And so we are presented with a 
brief life of the poet, some characteristics of his 
verse, and an appreciation of four of his poems, all done 
with the aim that the “splendor and_ effectiveness” of 
Thompson's pléa against materialism may be widened and 
deepened. The first two portions of the book, the history, 
namely, and the characteristics, do not add very much, either 
in matter or in form, to the account of Thompson’s life and 
the criticisms passed on him by his contemporaries, which 
have been published in Mr. Wilfrid Meynell’s edition of the 
selected poems of Thompson. The appreciations of the 
“Hound of Heaven,” “The Ode to the Setting Sun,” “Daisy,” 
and “No Strange Land,” are the author's own labor of love. 
They are exuberantly enthusiastic. Mr. Thomson feels in- 
tensely the poet's true power, but fails to manifest the grasp 
and brilliancy to set that power clearly forth. This book 
hardly fills a “long felt need.” It is far from being the 
“last word” on Thompson. The critic is yet to come; who 
with discerning mind and glowing heart shall unfold and 
interpret the full scroll of Thompson's works and days and 
help him win the established recognition he has deserved in 


. ou 


general 


the sphere of English letters. 


A Layman’s Retreat. Hy }ikenry Owen-Lewis. Edited by 
I-pMUND Lester, S.J., and prepared by the Bishop of Newport. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $1.25. 

Mr. Henry Owen-Lewis was a Dublin lawyer, who became 
one of Father Gallwey’s converts in 1865. He was a member 
journalist and an enthusiastic retreatant, 
for he made the “Exercises” annually at Roehampton, dur- 
ing the later years of his life. This little book contains the 
“lights” he received. What we read is of course to a large 
extent an echo of the words spoken by the Jesuit Fathers, 
who gave the retreats. But the reflections Mr. Owen-Lewis 
thought it well to take down and the practical resolutions 
he made portray the soul of a layman who was thirsting for 
holiness and who joyfully found what he sought in his annual 
The thought of death and the importance of being 
As a reward for 


of Parliament, a 


retreats. 
well prepared for it was often in his mind. 
this watchfulness, his summons came in the midst of the 
last retreat he made. Our American lay retreatants will find 
in this slender volume food for the spirit. The book should 
not cost so much. W. D. 
Germany of To-day. I}y CuHartes Tower. The Home Uni- 
versity Library. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $0.50. 
Considering the important part that Germany is playing in 
the present European war, this little book should prove timely 
and interesting. To those unfamiliar with the physical con- 
ditions of the German Empire, it is instructive to learnshow the 
geography of its various states influences their political con- 
dition. Each state possesses her own independent legislature 
and constitution, some their own railways, and, in the case of 
Bavaria, her own coinage and postage-stamps. The bureaucratic 
machinery of Germany is often annoying to the foreign visitor, 
and the reason is here made plain. The amount of personal 
supervision is bewildering. A policeman or an inspector may 
demand entrance almost anywhere. A householder, for instance, 
moving from one suburb of Berlin to another is compelled to 
fill out two forms, one showing the name, age, birthplace, re- 
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ligion, business, etc., of himself and the members of his family, 
the other giving detailed information about his servants. The 


book would be improved by the addition of a map or two. 
Pe 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“The Almanac of the Sacred Heart for 1915” (Apostleship 
of Prayer, New York, $0.12) has reached the reviewer’s desk. 
The publication has all the qualities that have won for it a 
wide patronage in preceding years. There is the customary 
detailed information about the nature and devotions of the 
League, the calendar of feasts and patrons and daily prac- 
tices for the entire year, a large number of interesting and 
edifying stories, and many points of instruction for the per- 
fecting of one’s Christian life. It has a beautiful cover and 
is tastefully illustrated, many of the pictures being in color. 





From St. Mary’s Academy, Winnipeg, Manitoba, come all 
at once a dozen examples of the drama. Some are very 
solemn, some are light and airy, but only in one or two does 
an excess of piety interfere a trifle with dramatic movement. 
But all are cleverly done, and are a credit to the good Sister 
who modestly hides her identity under the initials S. M. A. 
Convent school authorities often find it very difficult to pro- 
cure plays which picture a world that is bright and cheery 
and heroic, but utterly unincumbered by the presence of mere 
man. We feel sure that one or other of these dozen plays 
will make the Sisters’ task lighter. 

The “Lady Cassandra” (Putnam, $1.25) Mrs. Vaizey writes 
about is a married woman whose lover declares his passion 
while she is choking from a fish-bone and his intended wife 
is looking on. The novel is an English importation we could 
have well gotten along without. “The Swindler and Other 
Stories” (Putnam, $1.35) is a volume by Ethel M. Dell which 
contains a score of commonplace love stories. In “Her 
Wings” (Houghton, $1.25) Frances N. S. Allen has written a 
rather trivial story with a feminist heroine whom a fascin- 
ating young doctor makes faithless to “the cause.” The 
amiable Sister Sebastian often acts like a Catholic nun but at 
heart she is probably just a sublimated deaconess. 





“The Right Track” (Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.25) is the 
twenty-sixth book of Clara Louise Burnham, a fact which 
helps to explain the story’s humdrum character. Camilla, 
the conventional heroine, whose sunny disposition trans- 
forms a household, seems to be a Christian Scientist. George 
Fitch, whose “At Good Old Siwash” amusingly described a 
certain type of western college, makes “Matthew Adams, the 
Syndicate Man” responsible for “Sizing Up Uncle Sam, Vest- 
Essays (Not Especially Serious) on the United 
States.” (Stokes, $1.00.) Alas! They do not appear to be 
especially humorous either. Newspaper wit when published 
in a book is often rather depressing. Being funny on demand 
or at fixed intervals is very hard. 

Here ‘are three boys’ books: “Cabezas Calientes Recuerdos 
del Colegio” (Herder, $0.85) is a Spanish version by M. R. 
Blanco-Belmonte of Father Garrold’s story “The Boys of St. 
Bats.” The book well deserves being translated. Reading it 
will benefit the young and “grown-ups” too, especially those 
who have children to watch over, for the author has a re- 
markable knowledge of the workings of that mysterious or- 
ganism, a boy’s mind. “To the Land of the Caribou,” by P. 
G. Tomlinson ($1.00), and “The Wolf Hunters” by G. B. 
Grinnell ($1.25), are the titles of two new adventure narratives 
(Scribner's) suited to youthful readers. The first recounts 


pocket 








the experiences of four Princeton undergraduates who sail to 
Labrader in search of adventure and big game. The second 
tells of a winter spent in the buffalo lands by three ex- 
soldiers. Both books abound in story and incident, both are 
clean and healthy in tone. The humor, however, is at times 
rather heavy and the incidents are too loosely strung to- 


gether. 





The current Bookman’s list of the novels most widely read 
in this country during the month of August betrays the 
secret of a modern “best seller’s” success. Lavish advertis- 
ing seems to be the chief thing required. “The Eyes of the 
World,” with its 352 “points,” comes first. The novel was 
stridently heralded for weeks before its publication. Such an 
eagerness to read the story was thus created that the third 
or fourth edition of the book was no doubt being printed be- 
fore the first left the press, an occurrence not at all uncom- 
mon nowadays, as can be gathered from publicity men’s an- 
nouncements. “The Eyes of the World” was reviewed in our 
issue of September 12, and is a well-intentioned but coarsely 
written protest against the morbidly “realistic” novels of the 
day. It is a book that by no means deserves the vogue it is 
enjoying and is likely to do its readers more harm than good. 
The next book that appears on August’s “best seller” list 
is “The Salamander” of unsavory memory, a worthless novel 
persistent advertising has made “popular.” “Penrod,” “The Vic- 
tim,” “Pollyanna,” and “The Fortunate Youth,” that foliow in the 
order named, have already been favorably noticed in AMERICA. 
It is a pleasure to see them holding a place om the Bookman’s 


list. 





“Vocation” (Benziger, $0.10), is a very useful and readable 
little book the Rev. Paul R. Conniff, S.J., has wisely and well 
translated and adapted from the French of his brother Jesuit, 
Father Victor Van Tricht’s “Prétre et Religieuse.” The 
author sets forth for youthful inquirers the beauty and no- 
bility of the priestly and the religious life, and clearly ex- 
plains the nature of a divine vocation. The adapter has 
added as an appendix the decree issued by the Apostolic See 
two years ago regarding the call to the priesthood and shows 
that Father Van Tricht’s little work, though written long be- 
fore, is im harmony with the decision. Like Father Cassilly’s 
“What Shall I Be?” “Vocation” should find a place in the 
vestibule book-rack. Youthful light-seekers may thus be guided 


aright. 


How timely, fervent and well worded is the following little 


appeal: 

Pray for the honor of God; the safeguarding of His 
Church, His priests, His worship; of all religious, and of all 
sacred buildings, especially of the Holy Sacrament of the 
Altar. Pray for all those who may die in this war without 
the Sacraments. 

Suggestions: Think of the terrible dangers of sacrilege— 
guns mounted on churches, convents used as army quarters. 
Pray that churches may be spared, that Church worship may 
be unhindered, priests not be prevented from the performing 
of their sacred functions or religious disturbed in their round 
of prayer and praise. Pray that all possible means of grace 
and spiritual comfort may be supplied to the soldiers engaged 
in fighting; and ask God to supply the needs of those who 
can not come by such spiritual assistance (and that for long 
spaces of time). 

Pray especially for those who must die without the com- 
fort of the Last Sacraments; and make an act of spiritual 
Communion, asking God to accept it on behalf of all those 
who desire, and are able to receive the Holy Viaticum. Make 
an act of reparation to Jesus, present in the Holy Eucharist, 
for all the injuries and irreverences that may be done to 
Him, intentionally or unintentionally, in these troubles. 


Obviously those words were written by a Catholic, the 


reader will say. Not so. The passage is taken from “An 
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Hour at the Front,” a booklet prepared by the Rev. Ronald 
Knox, Chaplain Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. One 
would suppose that the author of those reflections would be 
very uncomfortable in the Anglican communion. Let us hope 
he will soon become a real Catholic. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York: 
Cantica Sacra. Fifty New Melodies for Church and Home. 
Remi Stephen Keyser. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., Beston: 
Songs of Sixpence. By Abbie Farwell Brown. $1.25; Her Wings. By 
Frances Newton Symmes Allen. $1.25; On the Warpath. By James 
Willard Schultz. $1.25. 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage Press, Oklahoma: 
Statuta Diceceseos Oklahomensis. Quz in Synodo Prima Die XXI Mensis 
Augusti A.D. 1913 Illmus et Revmus Theophilus Meerschaert, Eps. 

iklah. Sanxit et Promulgavit. $7.00. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
Prodigals and Sons. By John Ayscough. $1.26. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Modern Industry. By Florence Kelley. $1.00. 

The Macmillan Co., New York: 
The Case of Belgium in the Present War. 
Delegates to the United States. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
The Younger Generation. By Ellen Key. $1.50; The Dread of Re- 
sponsibility. By Emile Faguet. $1.25; The Swindler and Other Stories. 
. Ethel M. Dell. $1.85; Lady Cassandra. By Mrs. George de Horne 

aizey. $1.35; Lichens from the Temple. By Robert Restalrig Logan; 

Jean Gilles, Schoolboy. By André Lafon. $1.25; Cathedrals and Cloisters 
of Northern France. By Elise Whitlock Rose and Vida Hunt Francis. 
II Vols. $5.00. 

Society of the Divine Word, Techny, IIl.: 
i Fg > eames of the Catholic Church. By Rev. Fred. Schwager, 


By Rev. 


Published for the Belgian 


Stanhope-Dodge Co. Larchmont, N. Y.: 
The Photodrama. By Henry Albert Phillips. 
Stewart & Co., New York: 
Songs teward the Sunlight. 


$2.00. 


By Handford Chase Judson. $1.50. 


EDUCATION 
A Vocational School 


“Make our schools practical, vocational! Equip the boy for 
the battle of life!” We know how educators and parents are 
periodically troubled by this cry of revolt against the 
“tyranny of the classroom.” When you hear that cry you 
should not begin to theorize; it is precisely against theorism 
that the revolt has arisen. Go out into the busy world and 
see just what boys really do need in order to succeed in their 
line of work. Suppose a school then which is vocational 
from the beginning, and not incidentally, which is grounded 
on a purely practical purpose, and then see along what lines 
that school will develop. Let the purpose of that school be 
to reach down into the prime economic problems of our time 
and country, to make men bread-winners in the strict sense, 
winners of food right out of the ground. 

Leonard Hall, in St. Mary’s County, Maryland, is a good 
illustration of that type of school. It is a Catholic boarding 
and day school, operating in one of our few Catholic rural 
communities, and it is designed to meet the problem that 
vexes all the South, by not only equipping individuals, but 
by acting also as a great neighborhood centre, and so re- 
generating the whole agricultural community. The idea of 
the school’ is to preserve what is good in delightful old 
Southern Maryland, the Catholic faith, the religious traditions, 
the pleasant social life and attachment of home and family, 
to develop its rich resources of farm and stock and forest and 
rivers, and at the same time to prepare its youth to meet the 
tide of modern life which is creeping even into this conser- 
vative corner of the world. It can well be defined as a 
Catholic school for gentleman farmers. You doubtless have 
some idea of what such an agricultural school may be; but 
there are two features which deserve especial mention, be- 





cause they shed light on the very problem in question, viz., 
what is a really practical education? 

The Xaverian Brothers, who conduct Leonard Hall, saw 
that of course there could be no agricultural education of the 
community without thoroughly teaching to their people the 
means of production. The boy should be trained in the 
theory and practice of agriculture from his earliest years. 
The scientific study of the soil and its properties; the mys- 
teries of plant growth, the various methods of improving the 
soil; its biology and bacteriology; animal husbandry and 
principles of stock improvement, and various business aspects 
of farm life all enter into the course. The most vital part of 
the training, however, lies in the practice, and in the respon- 
sibility each boy is made to feel for a part of the school farm. 
The extent to which this practical side of the training can 
be developed is seen at the annual County Fair, which is held 
in October under the direction of the school. At this fair 
the boys are made to feel that they are working each in his 
own line for the improvement of the whole county. The 
boy who exhibits his prize ears of corn, his colt or lamb or 
ducks, who runs a department of the Fair, or helps demon- 
strate the newest farm implement, is beginning even now to 
use his vocational training for the common benefit. 

But will he be able to use that knowledge later, without 
direction? Will his judgment be sufficiently balanced to 
grasp principles and problems? These questions bring us to 
the second feature of the School. Even if the boy succeeds 
in winning foodstuffs from the soil, he will need breadth of 
scope and accuracy in judging his fellowmen in order to co- 
operate with them and exert control of his market. What 
can abundant production accomplish if the producers are too 
limited in their general knowledge to work as a unit and en- 
trust their affairs to capable representatives? You see then 
that the vocational school has to insist on just that general 
education that the reformers decry. In their actual endeavor 
to solve the problem of rural life in Southern Maryland the 
educators of Leonard Hall have found that Latin and mathe- 
matics and English composition have quite as much to do 
with the production of a live economic factor as the study 
of soil, bacteria or scientific chicken-brooders, however im- 
portant these latter may be. 

There is another feature, however, about the Leonard Hall 
scheme that is worth noting. If one problem is thoroughly 
solved in the educational line light will usually be shed on 
others as well. For instance, there are many who demand 
nature-study in the schools. The chief objection to much 
nature-study is that it consumes precious school time and 
leads nowhere. Suppose, however, that the boy studies nature 
in its most practical aspect as mother of human sustenance. 
When this is woven into the school curriculum you have just 
those benefits which the enthusiasts claim for nature-study. 
Farm study brings the boy into intimate contact with the 
world of animal and plant life, into the secrets of God’s own 
laboratory. Even if he does not take up agriculture as a 
profession at graduation it puts him sufficiently in touch with 
farm life to enable him to fall back upon it if he so chooses 
in later years. “Back to the land” is not so rash an experi- 
ment for him as for the purely city-bred man, whose first ex- 
perience of farming is usually a disappointment. The habits 
of the good agricultural student are needed in every line. 
The boy who has learned to observe countless small phe- 
nomena, to weigh carefully their possible effects and causes, 
to live out-of-doors and to do a hundred things by his own 
hands and with his own help will not be at a loss for re- 
sources in any line that he may take up later on. The in- 
terest and absorption, too, of this varied and practical study 
is one of the natural helps needed to assist the supernatural 
in combating the restless cravings of our present-day youth. 
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e Leonard Hall type of school therefore has a distinct 
office in our general scheme of Catholic education, and is 
destined to grow and exert a wide influence. It is a type of 
school which is adapted to rejuvenate our country districts, 
and encourage that great desideratum in the United States, 
. flourishing Catholic rural life. City parents, too, will learn 
to patronize such schools. The Church taught men to civilize 
and now nature in her turn is teaching us that she 
is one of the most effective means of civilizing men. 
Joun LA FARrGE, s.J. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


The Washington Conference of Catholic Charities 


the third biennial meeting of the National Conference of 
‘lic Charities was opened at the Catholic University on 

pt 20 That Catholic social workers are thoroughly 
aroused to the gravity of the problems connected with social 
work in general, and with Catholic social work in particular, 
was evidenced not only by the able papers which had been 
prepared for the occasion, but still more, perhaps, by the in- 
telligent and spirited discussions which followed them. Life 
insurance, the true purpose of relief work, prevention and 
of among the support of de- 
pendent mothers, vocational training of defective children, 
cial service in hospitals and neighborhood settlements, and 
Children’s Court, were some of the topics treated by in- 
estigators prominent in their respective fields. Possibly the 
important message to the delegates, who had gathered 
ill parts of the United States, was that delivered by the 
Neil, Commissioner of Labor, in 
the training for social 
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his address on need technical 
workers 
be admitted that the time, when the sole qualifica- 
tion required of the social worker was that he or she be a 
Catholic, has long since passed away, if indeed, ‘it 
er existed. The conditions which confront the social 
irker, in the Juvenile Court, for example, while often simple 
enough in appearance, are such only in seeming. To say that 
modern life, especially modern city life which is constantly 
has departed far from the conditions of even twenty 
ago, is but to restate a truism. Women and children 
been forced by poverty or other causes, into the toil of 
a mode of life which weakens home 
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the shop and the factory: 
ties and frequently occasions a lowering of moral principle 
in whom it engages. A foreign population unused to, 
and often really unfitted for, the new phase of existence en- 
countered in the typical American municipality, usually finds 
itself segregated in the most unsavory and most unsanitary quar- 
ters of the city. As a result we have the street child, a child 
of bitter poverty and often a waif, over-precocious, stunted 
physically, trained in nothing but the unlovely ways of life. 
This is the type of child which furnishes the Juvenile Court 
with most of its cases, and presents the most puzzling prob- 
lem to the social worker to whom the child may be com- 
mitted. To find out whether or not the child has been guilty 
of this or that misdemeanor may be But that is not 
the only important question which must be solved. If the 
child is to be saved, reformed, it is of vital importance that 
cause of the child's delinquency discovered and re- 
moved. The child’s antecedents and environments must be 
studied, so too its parents, its home, its companions, the 
educational and religious influences, if any, which have been 
To do this thoroughly requires 
more than a good intention. It requires, in addition, technical 
training plus the skill that is born of experience. The untrained 
social worker will either omit this investigation altogether, and 
content himself with treating symptoms instead of causes, or he 
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will lay so much stress upon the diagnosis that he will forget to 
prescribe a proper course of treatment. Either process may 
effectually impede the purpose of the social worker, which 
is the child’s reformation. Non-Catholic colleges, in increas- 
ing numbers, are offering systematically planned courses in 
social work. It need not be said that, in many of them, prin- 
ciples which are destructive of the Christian ideal of charity 
are openly taught. There is, therefore, a pressing need of 
Catholic schools of sociology, in which the principles of re- 
ligion and sane philosophy will be adequately considered, in 
their application to the many and varied phases of poverty, 
dependency, and delinquency, characteristic of modern social 
life. Already the baneful effects of the non-Catholic schools 
are beginning to make themselves felt. As was pointed out 
at the Conference by the Rev. F. A. Siedenburg, S.J., Dean 
of the Loyola School of Sociology, Chicago, the teaching of 
these schools tends to take away all responsibility for sin 
and crime, by making these moral disorders the natural and in- 
evitable result of environment, physical ill-health, or other causes 
over which the individual has no control. 

Poor themselves, for the most part, American Catholics 
have done noble work in the wide field of social activity. 
Yet much remains to be done. A more perfect alignment of 
our forces against that modern sociology which is the off- 
spring of the philosophy of materialism, must be devised, if 
we are to save our dependents and our unfortunate children 
from becoming the victims of a charity which loses none of 
its deleterious effects by the fact that it may be well meant. 
But the spirit of zeal and sacrifice which has always animated 
our Catholic people is not diminished, and gives assurance 
that the victories of the future will surpass the achievements 
of the past. 

Confessedly, the problems which Catholics must face are 
vast and difficult of solution. Time was when the problem 
of relieving poverty and distress seemed easily answered. 
That was in the days when supernatural faith was accepted 
as the dominant principle in the public life of the community, 
as well as in the life of the individual. Men were taught to 
practice the corporal works of mercy, because our Divine 
Saviour had said that He would accept as done to Himself 
what was done in His name, to the least of His brethren. 
Charity was held to be a virtue, the greatest of all virtues, 
since it meant love of God above all things; and charity 
toward one’s neighbor was the necessary consequence and the 
test of genuine love of God. Men set themselves to relieve 
their needy brethren, not because they thought that the 
presence of the afflicted in a community constituted a menace 
to the common welfare, but because practical charity was a 
virtue, and because the poor were in a special manner the 
best-loved brethren of the poor Carpenter of Nazareth. In 
the words of Christ, as recorded in the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, they read the great charter of Christian charity. 


Then shall the king say to.them that shall be on his right 
hand: Come ye blessed of my Father, possess you the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. 
For I was hungry and you gave me to eat: I was thirsty and 
you gave me to drink: I was a stranger and you took me in: 
naked and you covered me: sick and you visited me: { 
was in prison and you came to me. Then shall the just 
answer him, saying: Lord, when did we see thee hungry, 
and feed thee, thirsty, and give thee drink? And when did 
we see thee a stranger and took thee in? or naked and 
covered thee? Or when did we see thee sick or in prison 
and came to thee? And the king answering shall say to 
them: Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it to one of 
these, my least brethren, you did it to me. 


This great charter, the work of divine wisdom, must ever 
remain the unerring statement of the principles which underlie 
Catholic social service. But it would be fatal to believe that 
we have as yet reached the most perfect methods of applying 
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these principles to modern conditions. Earnest prayer, much 
study, experience, the mutual interchange of opinions formu- 
lated by Catholic social workers, who have been trained in 
Catholic schools of sociology, the guidance of the Church, 
must help us to fulfill more perfectly day by day the sweet 
commandment which our Saviour gave us, of loving our 
brethren as ourselves for the sake of Him who hath first 


loved us. Paut L, BLAKELY, S.J. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Some months ago the secular press published a Berlin cable- 
gram stating that a warrant had been issued by the German De- 
partment of Justice for the arrest of the Rev. John Asmann, S.J., 
a well-known missionary, then sojourning in this country. Father 
Asmann had insulted the Emperor, it was said, by sending to 
Germany a post card on which he had pasted a caricature cut 
from an American weekly. The card was made doubly of- 
fensive by an insulting sentence which Father Asmann was ac- 
cused of having written in Latin on the border of the caricature. 
Father Asmann was quite willing to return to Germany for trial, 
but in the interval the real sender of the offending post card 
confessed his guilt. The affidavit containing his confession is 
now in the possession of the German Consul in Chicago, and a 
certified copy has been forwarded to the agent of the German 
Government in St. Louis. As a result the warrant against Father 
Asmann has been revoked. 





The world which gratefully canonized Damien as the modern 
martyr of charity, knows too little of Damien’s heroic successors. 
An American, the Rev. L. L. Conrardy, priest and physician, is 
now caring for the spiritual and physical wants of nearly seven 
hundred Chinese lepers in the Kwantung settlement in China. 
As they come to him, most of the patients are truly the outcasts 
of the world. “Until they embrace Christianity,” writes the ven- 
erable missionary, now in his seventy-fourth year, “these poor 
people seem to be four-fifths animal and one-fifth human.” For 
the support of the colony the Government allows the munificent 
sum of four and a half cents daily for each leper. Father Con- 
rardy is assisted in his heroic work by two priests, one a French- 
man, the other a Chinese, and by five Sisters, one of whom is a 
native. Were it not for the fact that these priests and Sisters 
cheerfully give their services without remuneration, it would 
be quite impossible to maintain the colony upon the pittance 
granted by the Government. 





Pressing as is our own question of unemployment, the cry 
comes from Germany, France, Austria and England, that 
thousands of men and women, unable to secure employment are 
facing abject poverty, if not actual famine. The German labor 
bureaus, it is said, are able to find work for but a tithe of the 
army of applicants by which they are besieged. Riots, led by 
women, are reported in certain Austrian cities. More than one- 
sixth of the total population of the Department of the Seine is 
out of work. This would be equivalent to the presence of an 
army of fifteen million unemployed in the United States, but 
with all the added horrors which beset a country engaged in a 
hazardous war. It is reported that the fishing industry has been 
given up in many parts of England, that farms have been 
abandoned and shops closed, while the price of foodstuffs steadily 
rises. Terrible as is the present reality, it may well be feared that 
problems, social and financial, of the gravest character, remain 
to be met when peace once more settles down on distracted 
Europe. Millions of skilled workmen and of professional men 
of every.calling, will either never return from military service, 
or will return so broken and disabled, that many of them will 
necessarily be financial burdens to their communities. For gen- 





erations Europe will be an object lesson to the nations of the 
world of the wastefulness of war. 





Germany has 330 Catholic publications, with a combined cir 
culation of millions. Belgium, with its splendid Catholic spirit. 
has four Catholic dailies. Of these, two have a circulation of 
170,000; a third prints 70,000, and a fourth, 35,000 copies. The 
indifference of American Catholics to the project, revived peri 
odically, of an American Catholic daily, or rather, of a daily 
paper edited by Catholics for Catholics, with all the virtues of 
the secular press and with none of its faults, presents a sad con- 
trast to the activity displayed by Catholics in Belgium and Ger- 
many. It is unfortunately true that too many Catholics rarely 
speak of Catholic publications except to criticise them, and that 
while very many Catholics will approve in words, very few, com- 
paratively speaking, are willing to approve the project of a 
Catholic daily by pledging their financial support. Not even an 
editor can live on fair words. “I could not get a sou for the 
work,” writes Montalembert of his efforts to continue the publica 
tion of the Univers, “Everybody was willing to give me advice. 
but nobody would give me money.’ Many another apostle of 
the written word since Montalembert’s day might have written 
the same story. 





A critic in the Spectator regrets that “the study of rhetoric, 
once the keystone of our educational system, has practically dis- 
appeared.” Quoting Professor Ketcham, of Gresham College, 
England, the Spectator remarks very correctly that “a great deal 
is to be said of the practice of argumentation as a means of edu- 
cation,” and notes its admiration of the thorough and practical 
manner in which debate is taught in American colleges : 

Here we see a system of team debates arranged for com- 
peting institutions with all the keenness which marks our 
own great athletic competitions. Six months or more are al- 
lowed for the preparation of the chosen subject. Elaborate 
provisions are made to secure the competence and imparti 
ality of the judge; the length of speeches is carefully regu- 
lated; cups and even valuable scholarships depend upon the 
result. There can be little doubt that competitions so con- 
ducted may be of great educational value. 


This is very flattering; but many, who through a sense of duty 
have attended the debates conducted by some of the larger Ameri- 
can colleges, have come to fear that these intellectual tourneys 
are oftener an exhibition of flowery verbiage and graceful gesture, 
than of strict logic. Logic, of course, is the foundation of the 
art of argumentation, and the formal teaching of logic went out 
of fashion in the majority of American colleges a good many 
years ago. 





The Department of Labor at Washington has issued a re 
port in which the adoption of “the protocol idea” is urged 
as the surest and most equitable means of settling industrial 
disputes. The principal feature of the “protocol idea’ is a 
board of arbitrators, selected by the parties at variance. 
This Board will deal with the questions of “open” and closed 
shops, minimum wage standards, 
prices, prohibition of home work, subcontracting, and other 
matters fruitful in labor troubles. The report claims that in 
the first eleven months of the protocol in the New York 
dress and waist industry, out of 4,556 cases filed and satis- 
factorily adjusted 98 per cent. were settled by mediation. It 
has long been recognized by economists that the strike is not 
only the most wasteful, but probably the most unsatisfactory 
of all methods yet devised to arrive at a just decision of the 
disputes between capital and labor. Any proposal which 
tends to eliminate the strike has much to recommend it, but 
it is, of course, too early to say that the protocol-method 
will receive universal approbation. There will always be em 
ployers who will think themselves justified in refusing ar 
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bitration, and workers who honestly believe that the strike 
is the only weapon which has been left them in their fight for 
justice. It would seem that a board of arbitration, repre- 
senting all parties and appointed by them, would reach an 
equitable decision in the majority of cases. But the practical 
value of a board, appointed by the Government and forced 
alike upom employer and employee, is at least doubtful. In 
reality this would not be an arbitration board but a court 
of equity extending its jurisdiction to parties who had not 
asked its intervention. A board or court of this type could 
enforce its decisions temporarily, but the causes which 
underly labor troubles are too deeply set in the weaknesses 
of human nature to be removed by the operation of statute 
law. Mutual forbearance and mutual concession, growing out 
of Christian charity, is the only remedy which can effect a 
lasting cure. 





In many an Anglican church tower in these trying days of 
war, the bells are tolling at noon-tide to remind Anglicans to 
pray for the dying and the dead. Thousands of leaflets, issued 
by Anglican clergymen for use by English soldiers, recommend 
prayer “for the poor souls in Purgatory.” This merciful recom- 
raendation does not win the approval of certain English secular 
publications, whose editors hold, with Article XXII, that the 
Romish doctrine of Purgatory is a fond thing, vainly invented, 
with no warranty in Scripture, but rather repugnant to the word 
of God. But this is not the first instance in which heresy, in- 
culpable heresy perhaps, has sought refuge in the consoling 
teachings of Christ’s Church. It is easy to recall the eloquent 
portrayal by Hawthorne in “The Marble Faun,” of the exquisite 
consolation, as of oil and wine, poured into the erring heart of 
man by God’s minister in the Sacrament of Penance, and the 
pathetic prayer of the Anglican Newman for light to see the truth 
in the creed of the Church of Rome: 


Oh that thy creed were sound! 
For thou dost soothe the heart, thou Church of Rome. 


While the “Romish doctrine of Purgatory” is founded on no 
merely human sentiment, however touching or exalted, this most 
recent denial by Anglican clergymen of Article XXII, shows 
how a heart, naturally Christian, turns impulsively in the hour 
of trial, from the dry husks of error to the richness of Catholic 
belief and practice. 





Moved by the rumors of ‘war, Dr. Thomas E. Green, who 
describes himself as an “International Peace Lecturer and Vice- 
President of the American Peace Society,” strove to avert the 
crash by writing a “Peace Sermon.” It is well that this compo- 
sition is labelled quite plainly “Peace Sermon,” for like the 
great Dr. Pusey, Dr. Green veils his purpose by discharging his 
olive branch from a catapult. With charity toward all and 
malice toward none, Dr. Green penned the following remarkable 
exordium: 

That estimate of religion which concerns itself merely with 
the ultimate salvation of men’s souls, belongs to the age when 
convents and monasteries sheltered thousands of idle, useless 


men and women, devoted to outward acts of piety in the 
midst of what Carlyle grimly called an “apotheosis of dirt.” 


This sermon was syndicated and a copy of a weekly which 
published it, fell in the hands of Rev. M. Fox, of Orlando, Fia. 
Father Fox at once wrote the managing editor asking further 
details about this glorious age of dirt. The reply of the man- 
aging editor indicates either that he is in a state of intellectual 
collapse induced by overwork, or that he considers Father Fox 
a victim of enormously retarded mentality: 

This paper has always maintained a non-sectarian atti- 


tude and endeavored in every instance to be eminently fair 
to all creeds and beliefs. There was no offense intended to 





the Catholic Church. I hope you will see this matter in the 
broadminded way in which it was intended. 


This explanation is, of course, absurd, and in its last sentence, 
insulting. But in substance, it does not differ greatly from the 
usual statement sent out by editors of newspapers, who seem to 
think that an “apology” which implies that the offended party is 
a narrow-minded bigot, is ample reparation for wounded Catholic 
feelings. 





News come from Boston that the spirit of Dr. Wadsworth 
Tuck, who died some thirty years ago, has been writing 
letters from the world beyond the grave to his friends in 
Massachusetts. There is no reason to doubt the genuineness 
of these letters; that is, one is justified in accepting them as 
communications made through a medium who may, or may 
not, be in communication with the other world. What may 
be doubted, and indeed rejected altogether, is the notion that 
they are in any way descriptive of that state of existence 
into which the soul passes on its parting from the body. 
These letters describe a world which is material, a place in 
which spirits still retain the needs and limitations of the body 
of flesh and blood. All their desires for rest, food, pleasure, 
are at once satisfied by the working spirits who spend their 
existence in toiling willingly for the commen good. Other 
spirits busy themselves with the loom, weaving the delicate 
tapestries with which the dim halls of palaces in the spirit 
world are hung. All the spirits are like dwellers in a for- 
eign country, waiting for news from home. By a messenger 
system, events of interest are made known to the spirits at 
regular intervals. 


Messengers go to earth every day for news, and all 
that is needful to know is carried to every home, or to 
those who call for it. All medical ideas, discoveries and 
new suggestions, whether in Mars or in any planet or 
sun, are brought to us and published for the archives of 
libraries. In the evening (continues the spirit of Dr. 
Tuck) I sit in my pretty studio, in a rose-scented easy 
chair, and read all that the doctors of our clime have 
done during the day. 


This introduction of the “rose-scented easy-chair,” is suffi- 
cient to throw doubt upon the spiritual origin which is 
claimed for these communications. A spirit is not subject 
to extension, that is, it does not occupy space, and it would 
therefore, have no use for an easy-chair. Further, as easy- 
chairs do not poscess souls, it is difficult to see how they 
make their way into the spirit world, unless indeed, as a 
philosophical friend suggests, it is not the substance of the 
chair but its he@cceity, its “chairness,” which is found in 
spirit studios. “There is no religion better than building the 
body in health and teaching the economy of strength,” is 
the answer of these letters to a question on the value of re- 
ligion in every day life. “I do not know much about God, 
nor do the superior guides whom I questioned. He does not 
seem to come near us, nor is it necessary that He should,” 
is another opinion written in the Boston letters. Here is the 
trail of the serpent. It is more than probable that these 
letters purporting to have been written by the spirit of the 
late Dr. Tuck, have a mundane, self-deluded origin. Others 
may ascribe their authorship to a spirit. But in this case, if 
the continuous witness of the Catholic Church counts for 
anything, the spirit is not of God, but of the deceiver of souls. 
The spirits of the just and the unjust are in the hand of God, 
and He does not send them forth upon the earth to teach 
doctrines which contradict His revelation. St. Paul warned his 
disciples to accept no message contrary to the teaching of the 
Church even if delivered by an angel of light. Here is a simple 
test by which Catholics may judge whether these or any other 
pretended revelations are from God or His enemy. — , 








